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For whom I crave a finer artistry 
of life than mine 





PREFACE 


HEN a preacher has published successive 
W volumes of his sermons and written a 

preface for each, he presently finds it 
harder to write a proper preface than to write the ser- 
mons which follow. I may, therefore, make this short 
enough and begin and end by saying that they are 
such sermons, preached to one congregation during 
the last three or four years, as seem to develop one 
central theme. : 

Emerson said in his great address on “ The Ameri- 
can Scholar ”’ that “the main enterprise of the world 
for splendour, for extent, is the upbuilding a man.” 
These are, then, sermons on “ the main enterprise of 
the world,” approaching the conduct of life and our 
creative shaping of our own souls from many sides, 
and yet, I trust, in a real unity of advance. The 
splendour of the theme would make any attempt to 
develop it inadequate enough, and I am sadly con- 
scious, as the light of the ideal falls across these 
pages, how much they leave to seek. 

I am in debt for certain suggestions, especially in 
the sermon on Imagination, to a little book of M’Hart- 
ley’s on “ The Higher Power of the Soul,” and doubt- 
less also for many other forgotten suggestions of 
other wise and clear-visioned men. If the reader 
should have seen also a volume of sermons by that 
great preacher, Dr. M. S. Rice of the Metropolitan 


Methodist Church, Detroit, he will have found there 
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a sermon, also, on “‘ A Rendezvous with Life.” By a 
curious coincidence each of us happened upon Cul- 
len’s little poem about the same time and each of us 
esteemed it greatly enough to make it a sermon 
theme, and each of us has esteemed his sermon 
thereon enough to offer it to the public. I do not need 
to say that Dr. Rice has no need to take a sugges- 
tion from any preacher, and I—to my own great 
loss—have never seen his sermon. 

The critic will probably say that there is a certain 
amount of repetition in what follows, and I accept 
the criticism. That is inevitable in a series of themes 
so closely related. But, I trust there is also a due 
enlargement and variety, as if one ample light should 
fall in changing power and with many reflections 
across the mystic region of our inner lives. If that 
light, as I have sought to direct it, should make the 
way of life more plain or glad to any reader, I am 
more than content. 

I have sometimes started far afield, but always 
have sought to find for myself and those to whom I 
have preached, a way to God and Jesus Christ in 
Whose revelation of the Father and in Whose inter- 
pretation and empowerment of life all of us, who 
strive to be Good Craftsmen of the Soul, find our 
Master. 

Ge GivA: 

The Minister's Study, 

The First Congregational Church, 

Detroit, Mich. 

March the First, 

Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-five. 
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I 
CRAFTSMEN OF THE SOUL 


“ My soul is ‘continually in my hand; yet do I not for- 
get thy law.”—Psatm 119:109. 


HE One Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm is 
i late in time and the singer has woven into 
the structure of it haunting phrases from 
older songs, but it is rich in music and meaning and 
reflects in an unusual way the experience of the man 
who wrote it. The writer is “ suffering from perse- 
cution. His enemies are men of rank and authority, 
having both the will and the power to do him hurt, 
and his constancy is sorely tried.” But, for all that 
and by so much the more, he stays himself upon the 
word and promise of. God. 


“My soul is continually in my hand, 
Yet do I not forget thy law.” 


Change one word in the first line and you have a 
phrase true at once to our own use of language and 
the psalmist’s literal meaning. In moments of high 
adventure or imminent peril we do, we say, take our 
lives into our hands. So this nameless singer spent 
his days in some extremity of fortune and, uncertain 
of the issue, took his life in his hand, and walked 
steadfast in obedience to God. And this is a text for 
a very noble sermon if one knew how to preach it, 
for to invest some uncertain estate, wherein life may 
be broken as a vessel falling from an open hand, 


with high obediences, so subduing the transitory to 
ll 
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the enduring, is a supremely victorious disposal of 
life. 

But there is another and as true a sense in which 
we hold our souls in our hands. Those who have 
seen a piece of wood grow, beneath the reverent 
touch of the craftsmen of Oberammergau, into a 
carven reproduction of Christ broken upon His Cross 
have a better illustration of this other meaning of the 
text than any words can supply. For we do hold our 
souls in our hands as an artificer the material upon 
which he works, and the creative shaping of them to 
high uses and enduring ends is our master task. 


I 

I would not begin by defining the soul, nor do I 
know that it can be defined. The greatest words al- 
ways open out upon the infinite and demand unfenced 
frontiers. The word “soul” is like that. It carries 
more distinctly than any other the suggestions of a 
range and permanency and wonder of personality 
which escape us as we seek definition, but which re- 
turn upon us as a tide when we surrender. ourselves 
to the wealth of the word itself. It meant, for those 
who used it first, a ghostly visitant using the body for 
its habitation, something breathed out at death and — 
thereafter in viewless form the inhabitant of another 
realm. And for the illustration of it in terms of 
sense they strained the analogies of the finer forms 
of force and reality. 

“One thinks the soule is aire; another fire; 
Another blood, diffus’d about the heart; 


Another saith the elements conspire, 
And to her essence each doth give a part.” 


- - 
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So Cleopatra calls to Iras when her little day is done: 


“Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. 
I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life.” 

We find it hard enough to escape these old under- 
standings—or misunderstandings—of the soul. They 
reflect the confusion and wonder of times dealing 
with a matter which sadly perplexes us still: the re- 
lation of conscious life to the body. We shall do 
better to forget them and think of our souls as just 
our own real enduring and prophetic selves. 

True enough, we do not escape the mystery of per- 
sonality by changing names. Life is still beyond any 
definition save as we know it by living. But we do 
know that character may be shaped and directed in 
the growth of it; we do know that what is prophet- 
ically best in personality may, through training and 
discipline, be always more fully realized; we do know 
that lives strangely alike in their beginnings may, 
through education and shaping influence and the dif- 
ferent uses of competing faculties and the different 
disciplines of insurgent desires, become in the end 
as unlike as the saint and the sinner. We do know 
that some people, to use our direct and telling phrase, 
make more of themselves than others. Our whole 
system of education is built upon just this. There 
are ways of shaping human personality toward an 
ample fulness of happy experience and useful power ; 
in such a sense as this our souls do lie plastic in our 
hands. And in our seasons of clearer understanding 
we know that the master task of life is the perfecting 
of personality in truth and beauty and goodness. 
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II 

Here is the first definite point I would ask you to 
remember, and I wonder if it is not more difficult for 
us to understand this than for serious-minded folk 
of other times. Our present world is so various in 
its occupations and so alluring in its interests as to 
hide from us the deeper meanings of life. If we 
were living in old Athens, with no other occupation 
than to watch the Parthenon grow in pillared perfect- 
ness against a sky whose blue was never darkened by 
a wraith of smoke, while Socrates spoke of high 
things, or if we had lived in Jerusalem in the days of 
Hezekiah the king, when Isaiah preached the suprem- 
acy of righteousness and found the revelation of the 
will of God in the rise and fall of nations, we might 
not be so blind as we are to the finality of personal 
wotth, or miss, as we do sometimes, the real meaning 
of the vast adventure of life. For in times like those 
the very simplicity of circumstance and the want of 
competing interests served to exalt the values of the 
soul and give to serious-minded men a high interest 
in themselves. 

If we had been comrades of Thomas a Kempis, 
making, as he did, a vocation of religion, with no 
other interest at all than our own salvation and un- 
certain whether with the best will in the world we 
might even compass that, we should, maybe, see the 
values of the soul in a light in which we do not now 
see them. And if, above all, we might have been 
serious and open-minded citizens of Galilee or Jeru- 
salem in those far-off days when Jesus of Nazareth 
taught wondering multitudes on the slopes of hills 
leading down to blue waters, or hushed for a little 
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restless city folk into an awed silence as He said unto 
them: “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” we might have 
felt, with a force which now escapes us, that the per- 
fection of the soul is the only thing that counts. 

But we have a range of interests and occupations 
unknown to Socrates or Isaiah or Thomas a Kempis. 
Our successes are measured in terms of possession 
and our possessions are tangible, absorbent and fas- 
cinating. They at once create and satisfy the force 
of our desire. Politics compete with business for our 
loyalties. The morning paper brings the restlessness 
and challenge of the world to our doors. In a word, 
the things we do, the things we possess and the satis- 
faction which the things we do and possess secure 
for us are insistent and merciless masters. They en- 
thrall our imaginations and life becomes simply a 
matter of keeping them going. 


III 

And yet in our more clear-visioned moments we 
see that these things have no meaning if they do not 
serve the soul. They are aspects of the mechanism 
of life; the essential meanings of human existence 
are in another region. We are here upon this little 
world of ours, with our allotted years, to perfect our- 
selves in character and human worth. If we succeed 
in this, though we live as poorly as a monk in his cell, 
we are master-craftsmen; if we fail in this, though 
we live in a king’s palace with an empire at our com- 
mand, we have brought life to a sterile issue. 

So many things conspire to teach us this if only 
we will heed them. For one thing, the transient 
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character of everything except human worth. We 
have left of old civilizations only some broken frag- 
ments of their bronzes or their marbles; we dig down 
through desert sands to the chambers where the Pha- 
raohs lie with their treasures piled about them. 


“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep.” 


What endures through all millennial change? Only 
the things of the soul. Kingdoms rise and fall, 
civilizations are blown like dust down the ages, and 
the final test to which we bring them is just this: 
what did they do for humanity? We remember Is- 
rael only for its faith, Greece for its love of truth and 
beauty, Rome for its stately order. 

We have a like judgment for the individual. When 
we come to say some final word about an ended life 
we turn instinctively to estimates of spiritual value; 
we ask about the friend who has left us only whether 
he was kind and good, what he loved and what he 
served. To an issue so simple and at the same time 
so stupendous as this the course of civilizations and 
of individual lives returns. 


IV 
I ask you to note in the second place how, rightly 
seen and rightly used, all things contribute to the per- 
fection of the soul and to that alone. Something of 
this we have already noted. Our fields can do nothing 
more than feed us and our factories nothing more 
than clothe us; all that we create can do no more than 
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satisfy some hunger of the soul. Our occupations 
and absorptions are themselves spiritual disciplines. 
There is in all activity an unfailing reaction upon 
character itself which is the one and last enduring 
product of the whole massive and far-flung process. 
The mason who builds a wall lays also the courses of 
his own personality ; the farmer who plants his field 
finds his truer harvest in himself. The teacher is 
taught as he teaches, the preacher should be the first 
to take his sermon to himself, the physician is made 
by his practice, the politician by his office. ‘‘ The 
richest gifts of character are won in living contact 
with the world. Not away from the world can any 
soul sanctify itself. That would be a false and an 
unreal holiness. In the school of service we climb to 
the highest. We are forgiven by forgiving; we ob- 
tain mercy by showing it; we love by bestowing love; 
by living for others’ sake, we are sanctified.” 

There should be taking form amongst us a richer 
type of character than any the world has ever known, 
a character matured in fulness of knowledge, 
strengthened in high self-devotion to great social 
ends, asserting itself in spiritual mastery over the 
abundance of things which it produces and in the very 
producing of which it has been taught discipline and 
resource. Any man who takes into himself the full 
force of our present world and subdues it to the uses 
of the soul may achieve a spiritual supremacy which 
Athens could never give him, nor Jerusalem, nor the 
monk’s cell, nor even much bowing in prayer before 
the high altars of a cathedral. 

Nay, more. ‘Those experiences which have been 
common to all humanity have themselves no meaning 
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save as they perfect the soul. We win our strength 
through the bearing of many burdens and our cour- 
age through the fighting of many battles. Tears are 
for tenderness, and happiness for serene contentment 
and hope deferred for steadfast patience, and dif- 
ficulty for the release of some deeper and unsus- 
pected power. The deepening contributions of the 
passing years are only to make us wiser in the en- 
terprises of the soul; our losses are to teach us not to 
value too greatly transient things; and death itself 
that we may not forget how brief the time is in which 
to do our work, or, more greatly still, to teach us that 
we can be sure only of those possessions which we 
have made most intimately a part of ourselves. 

For what further ends our mother earth was shaped 
out of drifting star-dust and fashioned through 
zons to a sunlit and gracious habitation for such as 
we, we do not know; or why we ourselves were slow- 
ly lifted above our dust. Nor do we know why we 
are pilgrims down the sunlit or shadowed ways of 
time if it is not for just this: that we through it all 
should follow the gleam and, by the grace of God and 
with what wisdom and power we do have, use earth 
and time and all our force to make of ourselves and © 
our kind the best we may become. 


Vv 


So seen, all things do contribute to the perfecting 
of the soul. But what they make of us depends upon 
ourselves. There is at the heart of the whole quest 
for character a lonely and unescapable responsibility. 
I am not forgetting that we never labor at our souls 
alone; we have fellow-craftsmen, seen and unseen. 
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We are largely finished before we begin with our- 
selves at all; the influences of infancy and early 
childhood give to life a direction which few of us 
escape, and even when in ripening maturity we begin 
to assert some definite self-control over our own 
growth, we are reached and shaped by countless in- 
fluences falling in upon us from every side. There 
are those who are so sobered by such considerations 
as to urge that we have no power over ourselves at 
all, taking of necessity pre-determined lines and 
cheating ourselves in our dream of liberty. But this 
is a counsel of despair. We do have power and 
vision enough to take whatever life offers and make it 
tributary to our growth and goodness. It is as if 
some higher self, not always in full force but always 
present, could take our lesser selves and counsel, di- 
rect, guide, command. 

This master-craftsman of the soul works from 
within. He supplies our patterns through his vision, 
our desires are his moulding force, our wills his 
tempered instruments. The material which we are 
to subdue to spiritual uses comes upon us from with- 
out, the various incident and circumstance of life. 
Our part is to take all this material and, by the very 
quality of our reception of it and the ends to which 
we subdue it, make it tributary to our spiritual wealth. 
Souls have, as it were, their texture and coloring, dis- 
tinctive qualities as hard to define as the misty light 
with which Corot washes his canvases, tenderness 
and gleams of inner shining, and suggestions of 
strength held in reserve, and intimations of sorrow, 
and rippling happiness, and all the subtle and evasive 
things which make them what they are. 


\ 
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A chemist will take a lump of coal and change it 
into light and warmth and prismatic color and the per- 
fume of flowers dead these decades of millenniums. 
There is a more magic chemistry of the soul. The 
real test of our power in these regions is the way in 
which we deal with difficult things, for one man may 
get from a burden only a bowed back or a broken 
spirit, and another man may get from a burden an 
increase of strength and a sense of victorious 
adequacy to all that life may ask. Or one of us may 
take from sorrow only wearing bitterness, and an- 
other transfigured tenderness. One man finds in a 
defeated hope the eclipse of all expectation, another 
man makes a defeated hope the challenge to a more 
resolute affirmation of his faith, and the searching of 
vaster horizons for a light too high to be enduringly 
clouded. 

True as all this is, we ought not in the doing of it 
be too greatly self-conscious. There is a holy in- 
direction in the growth of a soul. As we lose our- 
selves in loving service or passion for the truth, or 
consuming occupation in worthy tasks, the alchemies 
of the spiritual order go on unfailingly. And yet 
when one has said this it needs immediately to be quali- 
fied. Right enough, we win our souls, not through 
our immediate concern for winning them, but through 
the brave and unselfish devotion of life to interests 
and occupations great enough for the full bestowal 
of its powers; but, for all that, if there be not in the 
conduct of life the passion for spiritual perfection, 
we Shall still miss the mark. Living is the greatest 
art in the world. Whatever we have achieved of en- 
during beauty in outer form, whatever sense of 
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eternal worth we have voiced in poetry or song, 
whatever quality of the ideal we have been able to 
give to our human enterprise, is but an aspect of 
something vaster than itseli—the perfect artistry of 
life. 

They tell us, who are wise about such things, that 
the beautiful is established in usefulness, built in 
honesty, achieved in simplicity and perfected in such 
adornments as carry a painting or a cathedral to en- 
tire completeness through loving attention to every 
detail, the last lavishing of some wealth of affection 
upon every line of form or color. i 


Vi 

If only we might bring a spirit like this to the 
conduct of our lives, how greatly we should change 
them. I do not mean that it should be a pose, nor 
some veneering of inner weaknesses and faults; I 
do mean that we should bring to the very great enter- 
prise of living the same concern for the proportion 
and enrichment of it which the painter brings to his 
canvas, the architect to his building, or a Caesar 
Franck to a symphony. That quarrel with Puritan- 
ism which is just now much in evidence and often 
enough fundamentally unjust, has at least this justi- 
fication: that Puritanism in its more hard and nar- 
row phases was wanting in some saving vision of the 
beautiful entirety of life. It laid its foundations 
deep, it built with absorbing solidity, but—if one may 
pursue the figure—it made its windows too narrow 
for the full instreaming of all celestial lights, forgot 
that happiness needs also its own proper guest 
chambers and that, if the full beauty of the Lord our 
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God be wanting, the work of our hands shall never 
be fully established. 

Life should teach us this, for life is an artist in- 
exhaustible in resource, brave in adventure, unbe- 
lievably various in form, needing for the full display 
of all its power Shakespeare’s song and a wayside 
flower, and yet banding the gauze of an insect’s wing 
with gold and breaking the silence of twilight forests 
with the song of the hermit-thrush. And we, we in 
whom life should find its last perfect artistry, narrow 
the power of it and forget its beauty. Our current 
ideas of life—proprieties and prosperities—are not 
great enough for the full exercise of the soul. 


“_’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant.” 


The reckless restlessness, the disturbing disquietude 
of our time, is the protest of a vast inner force against 
the all too narrow channels in which we seek to 
confine it. For the escaping of such limitations our 
human force takes often enough a wrong direction, 
but the instinct which takes even a wrong direction 
is none the less deep-rooted, and we shall save it from 
its wrongness only by securing for it the hardest 
thing in the world to secure: an entire fulness of life, 
textured with beauty and gladness and free through 
its own sovereign obedience to righteousness. 

The ideals of life are both a revelation and a dis- 
covery. They have taken form slowly and at enor- 
mous cost; a discovery, if you please, of what we 
have found most fit for the bestowal of our powers, 
a revelation of what God keeps for His children and 
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what He may do with His children. We have been 
greatly in debt in all this to those most sensitive to 
the great meanings and the enduring values of life. 
Such as these have been nearer God than the rest of 
us, and have apprehended His purposes as they 
have understood His revelations of eternal excel- 
lence. They have been poets or prophets or saints 
or sages or dreamers. They have shared with us the 
glory of their own discoveries, but we have been 
most deeply moved, not by what they have said, but 
by what they have been, having seen in them what 
we would fain possess for ourselves, some rare good- 
ness or beauty or strength or fellowship with God. 
They have taught us also ‘in what spirit life is most 
happily carried through and in what realization the 
hunger of the soul is most truly fed. 


Vil 


We shall need, therefore, as wise craftsmen of the 
soul, to seek amid such a shining fellowship those 
models after which we would conform our own lives 
and, through the multitude of counsels which have 
been given our humanity, those most luminous and 
simple teachings in whose guiding wisdom we may 
most confidently rest. But an ideal without the 
power to realize it may become the most disconcert- 
ing thing in the world. Never an age of which this_ 
was truer than ours. We are fairly haunted by the 
wealth and amplitude of our dreams. <A thousand 
unrealized hopes lie along all our horizons; we have 
for our warning the failures of all the ages, for our 
instruction the hoarded wisdom of our race. And 
yet, a sense of failure in the high emprises of life is 
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heavy upon us. It would seem sometimes that the 
very splendor of our ideals does but make more dark 
the shadows of our failures. It is power which we 
lack, a power which is the gift of God to be known 
not only in mystic devotion, but in the entire identi- 
fication of our whole effort with God’s ways. And 
all this leads us to Jesus Christ and His Gospel, and 
leaves us there. 

If we seek an ideal, where shall we find it as in 
Him? We may not repeat the circumstance of His 
life. He would seem on the one side to have lived a 
life too narrow to supply us a sufficient amplitude of 
ideal; He would seem on the other side to have lived 
in His communion with His father, His oneness with 
God, a life too unique for us to dream of sharing it. 
But when we pass behind such things as these and 
consider the life He lived and the words He spoke 
and, above all, the spirit in which He met encom- 
passing circumstance, we discover in Jesus Christ an 
artistry of life which may well become a pattern for 
every craftsman of the soul, and the power which is 
the secret of its realization. He conceived, with a 
surer instinct than any teacher known to man, the 
central and eternal values of life; He lived in kind 
and loving relationship with all sorts and conditions 
of men; He spoke to His Father from lonely hillsides 
or from the Cross itself, as a man speaks to his 
friend. He said little of His own inner life and yet 
poured out the wealth of it with inexhaustible fulness. 
He met every situation with triumphant spiritual 
force. He talked with fishermen as their friend; He 
stood unafraid in the presence of the procurator of 
an empire. | 
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He took death itself as a negligible incident in the 
victorious progress of life, and made nothing at all 
of bitter pain if only thereby a saving cause might be 
made victorious. He shared His secret with others 
and there were thereafter those whose only dream 
was to be like Him and who found therein abundant 
compensation for all they sacrificed for His sake. 
And from that day to this those who have been most 
like Him, who have known and shared His spirit and 
sought in their various conditions to realize His 
ideals, have by His grace and beauty and saving power 
made most of themselves. They are the true crafts- 
men of the spirit who, having their souls in their own 
hands, put them in His pierced hands, to be shaped to 
timeless uses and fashioned to timeless beauty by the 
Master-Craftsman. For though we make what we 
can of our own souls, their final shaping to truth and 
beauty and goodness is in the power of God. We 
are the clay and He is the potter though His shaping 
is wondrous kind and His true force over our lives 
is in our own obedience to His will and our response 
to the vision He vouchsafes us. To yield ourselves to 
the purpose of God in loving discipleship with Jesus 
Christ is the final secret of spiritual achievement. 


“T am but clay in thy hands; but thou art the all-loving 
artist; 
Passive I lie in thy sight, yet in my selfhood I strive 
So to embody the life and love thou ever impartest | 
That in my spheres of the finite I may be truly alive. 


Knowing thou needest this form, as I thy divine inspira- 
tion, 
Knowing thou shapest the clay with a vision and pur- 
pose divine, dei 
So would I answer each touch of thy hand in its loving 
creation, 
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That in my conscious life thy power and beauty may 
shine. 


Reflecting the noble intent thou hast in forming thy crea- 
tures; 


Waking from sense into life of the soul, and the image 
of thee; 
Working with thee in thy work to model humanity’s 
features 
Into the likeness of God, myself from myself I would 
free. 
* * BF * * * * * 


So in thy love will I trust, bringing me sooner or later 
Past the dark screen that divides these shows of the 
finite from thee. 
Thine, thine only, this warm dear life, O loving Creator! 
Thine the invisible future, born of the present, must be. 


II 
A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE 


“T am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have tt more abundanitly.”’—Joun 10:10. 


OW that the guns have been so long stilled 
N that those who heard it have forgotten how 
drumfire sounds, so much of what the war 
engendered seems only a memory or a troubled 
dream. But the poetry begotten of those four tre- 
mendous years still endures. As long hs the spires of 
Oxford lift themselves against the kind, gray skies of 
England we shall never forget the “ Oxford men 
who went abroad to die,” nor forbear to hope that 
down flaming roads God brought them “to a fairer 
place than even Oxford town.” 
Nor shall we forget our own poet, Alan Seeger, 
who sang so nobly the more than willingness of 
youth to die for that which grips the soul: 


“T have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade; 
When spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple blossoms fill the air. 
x * * * * x 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


Though we paid a great price for it and though we 
have all too soon lost it, we may well thank God for 
the power of the human soul to take darkness, hor- 


ror and death and transmute them into something 
27 
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high and splendid, making of them songs to sing and 
music by which to march. But all this does not 
really satisfy our deepest instincts and it has been 
left to a colored boy, Countee Cullen, to voice out of 
a truer insight, though with a lesser artistry and in 
confessed imitation of Seeger himself, those quench- 
less longings which give force to life: 


“T have a rendezvous with Life, 
In days I hope will come 
Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 
I have a rendezvous with Life 
When spring’s first heralds hum. 
* * * * * * 


Sure some would cry it’s better far 

To crown their days with sleep, 

Than face the road, the wind and rain 
To heed the calling deep. 

Though wet nor blow nor space I fear, 
Yet fear I deeply too, 

Lest death should greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous.” 


I 

We are in debt to Cullen for a phrase which will 
hereafter belong to literature, for we are all keep- 
ing—each in his own fashion—a rendezvous with 
Life. “We are, as it were, pledged to keep an ap- 
pointment which haunts us with the hope of it, draws 
us by the promise of it. It is always sending us down 
some road or other at the end of which there awaits 
us what we are endlessly seeking and, maybe, always 
missing, but without which our days are empty and 
life itself only a frame without a picture. 

It is one of the contradictions of life that what we 
do blinds us to the meaning of what we do. The 
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forces which impel us are strange to us who obey 
them, but through all the interplay of interest and 
occupation there is this deeper thing—the passion 
of life striving to fulfill itself. The tides of folk who 
fill our city streets are not merely going out to busi- 
ness, they are keeping their rendezvous with Life. 
The sailor putting his ship out to sea, the farmer 
turning his furrow are keeping their rendezvous with 
Life. The explorer setting out for the Arctic or Ant- 
arctic regions, the mountaineer climbing the Matter- 
horn or Mount Everest, the racing driver sending 
his car two hundred miles an hour are keeping their 
rendezvous with Life, and Alan Seeger and his com- 
rades would have kept no rendezvous with Death had 
they not with true discernment known that only by 
keeping faith with Death could they keep faith with 
Life. 

The poet in his song, the musician in his rapture, 
the lover in his quest are all seeking the same thing— 
they, too, would keep their rendezvous with Life. 

It follows, then, that we need both instruction and 
understanding in this our master passion. The pity 
of so much of our spending of ourselves is that we 
fail to find what we seek. Having come, sometimes 
at almost infinite pains and sometimes at the cost of 
our better selves, to the place where we have dreamed 
the fulness of life to be hiding, we discover only dis- 
illusionment. Where, then, is the true hiding place 
of that fulness which we seek? What roads mislead, 
what roads are sure and true? This is life’s master- 
question. The answers to it have long occupied 
philosophers, inspired poets and given body to re- 
ligion. Any man who would undertake finally to an- 
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swer this question would claim for himself an im- 
possible wisdom; any answer which may come within 
so brief a compass as this is, at its best, a partial 
answer. But having so recognized the limitations of 
what is about to be said, may I go on to indicate some 
of the ways in which we do not keep our rendezvous 
with Life and some of the ways in which, perhaps, 
we do? 
II 

We do not keep our rendezvous with Life in the 
mere possession of things. Things have their vary- 
ing values and a man would either be a fool or a 
hypocrite to underestimate them. They are at their 
best the fashioning of dreams or needs into corpo- 
rate form. A civilization may be very justly tested 
by the quality of its things. Finely-tempered tools, 
beautiful fabrics, houses nobly built and furnished 
are not mere things, they are incarnations of capacity, 
discipline, aspiration. More than that, things react, 
and sometimes greatly, on the soul. We cannot live in 
a vacuum. There are unescapable relationships be- 
tween possession and personality. 

Not a little of our sense of self gathers around and 
grows out of that which belongs to us. We may, in- 
deed, give new direction to this sense of possession, 
it may organize itself around that which is possessed 
in common as we possess churches, libraries, great 
pictures, cities and our fatherland, and our whole 
human order, but, nevertheless, the passion for pos- 
session is rooted so deep in life as to indicate its 
changeless value for the soul. A very great deal of 
our interest, great reaches of occupation center around 
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things and if all this were taken away from us our 
lives would be empty indeed. 

Nevertheless, things are only incidental in life and 
can never be made the end of it save at some cost of 
life itself. There is a cluttering up of life with pos- 
session which either keeps us in bondage to that of 
which we ought to be master, or else leaves us 
neither time nor strength for the greater things, or 
else gives us an entirely false sense of values, or else 
at the worst so hardens us as to make us akin to the 
things which have, as it were, veined our souls with 
their immobilities. Men lose themselves in the quest 
for things. 

Our own time needs particularly to be corrected 
just here. We have such facility in the creation of 
things as to fill up our world with them out of all 
proportion. Perhaps if they were more justly dis- 
tributed this criticism would lose its edge. They are 
too much piled-up in some social regions, they are 
too sadly wanted in others. But, even so, we are 
living in a thing-cluttered world and our own pro- 
found discontents and the maladjustments of a society 
which is.organized around material production ought 
to teach us that we are on the wrong road. We need 
to remember how simply the supremely great have 
lived, in what bareness of material possession our 
greatest achievements have been made, what the poor 


in things have done. 
IIT 


We do not keep our rendezvous with Life in the 
search for pleasure, nor, to take a higher ground, in 
the quest for happiness. Pleasure is commonly 
enough an affair of the agreeable occupation of the 
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senses and it has its own defensible place in life. It 
holds us steadily to the very necessary business of a 
normal and healthy physical existence. If there were 
no pleasure in eating we might eat from a sense of 
duty, but it would be trying work quickly to be got 
through with. Indeed, the wholesome uses the body 
makes of food are much affected by our mental 
states; bread eaten in fear or tears does little good. 
By the grace of God and the furnishing of His 
fields—and this is no irreverence—it is a pleasure to 
eat. 

If it were pain to look into the face of a friend or 
across a meadow of a June morning we should keep 
our eyes shut, but by the grace of God seeing, unless 
the thing seen be ugly or cruel or wicked, is a rare 
pleasure. We have no need to urge a man to walk 
open-eyed through a world of interest and beauty, 
or to listen to music or a bird’s song or the voice 
of a friend. 

These special pleasures of sense are perfected in 
something more than any one of them, a conscious- 
ness of well-being which is the joint contribution of 
every sense happily attuned and rightly used, vibrant 
with health and in rich correspondence with the 
outer world. 

Since there is so keen a pleasure in the life of 
sense we invest it with imagination and create for 
our satisfaction a world rich in the objects of sense. 
The artist paints his masterpiece as much for the eye 
as for the soul, and upon occasion he forgets the soul 
and paints only for the eye. We seek to add to all our 
instruments of use some magic touch which makes 
them beautiful. We store our museums with the 
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hoarded treasures of a creative power which would 
make beauty at once its servant and its end. 

The musician builds sound into symphonies and 
makes us free in the priceless realm of music. Less 
worthily, we contrive for ourselves other satisfactions 
of sense and the whole is merged into a world of 
pleasure-giving and pleasure-seeking. How really 
massive all this has become one does not need to 
say. Pleasure has become both a business and oc- 
cupation. When we lose ourselves wholly in the 
search of it and forget what at once subdues and 
Saves it, it becomes trivial, or else it crowds out the 
more sober business of living, or else it usurps the 
throne room of the soul and makes a man the servant 
of his lesser self. We do not keep our rendezvous 
with Life in the search of pleasure. 

Nor do we keep it in the quest for happiness. 
Happiness is pleasure touched with some spiritual 
quality. It is an affair of the soul rather than the 
senses. It is the birthright of every son and 
daughter of God. Carlyle may tell us that we may do 
without happiness and find instead blessedness, and 
indeed we may, but it is an exchange in which some- 
thing is hopelessly lost. Unhappy folk neither live well 
nor work well. It is as if the melody were taken out of 
music, or light from running water, or the smile from 
the face of a child. 

Happiness is a consummation so greatly to be 
desired that it has often enough been made the great- 
est good, the goal of all our pilgrimages. And, in- 
deed, if happiness be made a test of right and whole- 
some living instead of an end to which everything 
else is to be sacrificed, no one would quarrel with 
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that statement. But happiness is never an end in 
itself ; it must attend the wise conduct of life rather 
than dictate it. Happiness is, after all, a kind of by- 
product of the soul. We never reach it directly; if 
we seek it and nothing else it is like to escape us; if 
we forget it and follow such high roads of blessed 
living as are still to be considered, we shall find hap- 
piness, not always but often enough our comrade, to 
fill our lives with the glow and the wealth of it. 

Happiness attends usefulness; happiness is always 
the comrade of duty, lighting that sometimes austere 
road with a tender and unfailing light. Happiness 
is the comrade of love. Those two never walk far 
apart. Happiness waits upon work well done and 
though sacrifice comes up in shadowed ways, we 
find, when we have met sacrifice bravely enough, that 
happiness may be found even in that seeming shadow. 
No, if we try to keep our rendezvous with life in 
merely trying to be happy we shall miss it, but if we 
are steadfast to the greater ends, obedient to love and 
duty, keeping life unstained and rejoicing in the 
truth, doing our work well and caring greatly for the 
simple and the enduring, we shall find happiness 
without going on any far quest for it; even as we turn 
and look we shall find it by our side. We fail in our 
rendezvous with life as we too greatly pursue plea- 
sure and long for happiness, not because they are no. 
part of God’s plan for us, but because they come to 
us in indirect and blessed ways. 


IV 


Nor do we keep our rendezvous with Life in mere 
action. Here the matter goes deeper. A very great 
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deal of our occupation with things is best understood 
not by the passion for acquisition, but by the passion 
for creative action. We must do something and 
things are what we do. If we were to take out of our 
lives all those interests and occupations which are a 
part of making and using, buying and selling things, 
our day would be unbelievably empty and, beyond de- 
bate, the driving intensities of human endeavor 
would find far less worthy and, probably, far more 
dangerous channels of expression. We must be kept 
busy, but there is a vast difference between the busy- 
ness of life and the business of life. 

A. thoughtful critic of life has said that we are 
more truly judged by what we do with the margin 
than by anything else. In other words, we are tested 
by our use of freedom and leisure. True, we cannot 
all be mystics or philosophers, nor spend our time 
wandering in the fields, or reading, or listening to 
music, or haunting art-galleries ; somebody, after all, 
must keep the world going. And for the most part 
those to-day who spend their leisure in pleasure, con- 
templation or meditation, are doing it at the expense 
of someone else and laying only a heavier burden 
upon their neighbors. 

It is possible, however, for a restless and forceful 
age, whose sense of values has been clouded, to make 
too much of action. We are to be judged not by the 
rate at which we travel but by the meaning of our 
journey. An age which is going nowhere at sixty 
miles an hour may stand condemned alongside an age 
which mostly made its journeys on foot but left be- 
hind a Parthenon, a cathedral, an epic, a Gospel or a 
type of character toward which we vainly aspire. 
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Each age needs the correction of its faults by those 
virtues toward which it is least inclined and if the 
ages which found their ideals in the possession and 
contemplation of some external excellence, as George 
Crimpton Adams has so nobly said, needed the cor- 
rection of practical action, an age like ours which is 
in the way of losing itself in action needs the even 
higher correction of the spirit against which it has so 
strongly reacted. 

And when action issues in friction and competi- 
tion, driving us down bitter roads, engendering hate 
and upon occasion sending out embattled nations, in 
a last great frenzy of action, to undo the creation of 
the centuries and trample their frontiers into red 
mire, we have an arresting revelation of the goals to- 
ward which action, unmastered by something higher 
than itself, tends inevitably to drive us. It is a bitter 
thing when, at the end of a feverish and unresting 
road, we, who have sought to keep our rendezvous 
with Life, find that what we sought is no longer there. 

Our true task is to win from each day its meaning 
and to discover these meanings in what we our- 
selves are becoming. The truer answer to our con- 
suming passion for some satisfying fulness of ex- 
perience is not in the intense or unusual, but in our 
power to win from all that life offers an added wealth 
of being. 

One of the old, old ends of education—an end just 
now much obscured—is just that development of 
personality which makes possible a wealth of inner 
resource through our power to take from men and 
books, music, art, the changing pageantry of the 
seasons, satisfactions which feed the hunger of the 
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soul and empowerments equal to every challenge. 
Here, also, is the deeper service of religion. It is 
more than creed or ritual, it is that enrichment of life 
toward God which fills with spiritual suggestion, 
whatever touches the soul and establishes mystic 
communions between Him and us in which life finds 
its final meanings and the soul its timeless peace. 

In a sentence, the more richly developed the per- 
sonality the more fully we keep our rendezvous with 
Life. We need neither the dramatic, nor the unusual, 
nor the costly, and, least of all, do we need what 
others may not share with us. We have material 
enough at hand in what every day supplies to meet 
our longing. We thus win, little by little, what we 
hunger for, and though we are not wholly satisfied, 
and ought not to be, we are none the less persuaded 
of the real integrity of life and have, instead of 
hearts which eat themselves out, a deep and unfail- 
ing contentment. Now if the real rendezvous with 
Life be in such ways as these, are there plain, marked 
roads in the following of which we may be sure of 
keeping faith with the instincts which impel us and 
the God who wants to answer? 


V 

Yes, there are. To begin with, the one high road 
which runs through life and history—the road of 
duty. I confess here to a seeming contradiction. It 
is true that we discover life most fully in whatever 
is freest, and surely you will answer that duty and 
freedom are far apart as the poles. But they are 
not. Freedom has its own high laws, but they are 
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self-imposed; its own thrones of administration, but 
they are set up in the soul. 

There is one word which masters law and freedom 
alike—the word “ought”. We may not agree as to 
what it asks of us, but we must agree as to its mystic 
and abiding sovereignty. What else is “ought” but 
just the testimony of conscience that there are in life 
laws and ends in which life is made perfect? 
“Ought” is the force of moral gravitation which in 
the end shapes the channels through which all the 
energies of life must take their course. There is no 
channel for any flowing stream, from the brook 
which threads its way amongst upland ferns to the 
valley of the Mississippi or the Amazon, which has 
not been channeled by the force of gravitation, and 
the river is free only as it finds and flows down its 
cosmnically appointed course. 

Life is like that. It has, through its necessities 
and the will of God, its predestined channels and 
these are always in the direction of duty. “ Ought”. 
is a hard master but its high rewards are sure. There 
is a peace attendant upon goodness, a satisfaction in 
fidelity to duty which comes from no other source. 
Nay, if we may change the figure, duty is not the 
only channeled way down which life must flow, it is 
also the rock-hewn way up which life must climb. 
Not once or twice, but always up the long road which 
they have followed, those who hear the voice of 
something vaster than themselves and at any cost 
obey, even though the road be high and hard— 


“ Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled and won 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 
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VI 

We keep our rendezvous with Life in the enrich- 
ment of personality. Here is something harder to ° 
analyze and harder still to clearly state, but we may 
fall back upon illustration. Most of us know men 
and women, not always distinguished, who suggest 
in themselves some blessed fulness of life which makes 
them noteworthy. We seek them out not for what 
they have to give, but just for themselves. They are 
sometimes like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land and sometimes like a flowing stream and some- 
times like an interesting landscape. They are very 
often men who deal with elemental things. I have 
known farmers who, through much contact with the 
soil and much nurturing of growing things, have 
come to possess a wealth of simple understanding 
and a quiet kindness which puts the wise and the 
great to shame. I have known sailors who, through 
their mastery of winds and tides and a kind of dumb 
facing of the challenge of what is vaster than them- 
selves in the constant reading of the signs of sea and 
sky, have come to possess a simple steadfastness, the 
power of taking life as it is and waiting upon change 
of wind and tide, and a very great patience which 
have made their comradeship a constant delight. 

I have known men who shared great enterprises 
and built about themselves distinctive institutions, 
honored in name by their generation, who have 
gathered out of the very wealth of their opportunity 
a fructifying richness of soul which made all that 
they have done poor and negligible alongside the 
wealth of what they were, best understood not in 
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their adequacy to command situations but in their 
friendly converse by their own firesides. 

Save as we gather into ourselves the harvests of 
life, all else has been in vain. What we do is done, 
what we say is said and what we know is all too soon 
forgotten, but what we have wrought into our souls 
is permanent. It reappears in every revelation of our- 
selves, gives its accent to our speech, its quality and 
color to personality. In our human world personality 
is the end of life, experience has no meaning save its 
discipline and enrichment, possession is only its tool 
and action its passing phase. 


VII 

We keep our rendezvous with Life—and this is 
not unrelated to what has already been said—in open 
obedience to those qualities which are at once the 
light and guide of personality, in faith and hope and 
love. You may protest, if you will, that faith and 
hope really adjourn our rendezvous ; you may protest 
that life thus eludes and even deceives you, but you 
are wrong. You cannot for a moment make out your 
case as far as love goes. Love is keeping the ren- 
dezvous down roads whose chief concern is not for 
self, but for others. Love is not asking but giving, 
not getting but sharing, a kind of divine scattering 
of one’s self for the sake of others to whom love 
binds us by its mystic bonds of attachment, and in 
whose happiness we secure our own. This final 
phrase is the secret of it. 

We have lived to no good purpose if we have not 
discovered how the fulness of life, which is really our 
quest, comes to us in by- and unexpected ways. If 
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we seek it directly it too often eludes us; if we for- 
get it and go about some great business we have only 
to turn to find that all the while Life has been our ‘ 
comrade, with a blessed fulness of gifts in her out- 
stretched hands. Love discovers this and is shiningly 
sure of it. The case is harder for faith and hope, but 
they are really not postponements, they are merely 
the assumption of what we begin to possess as we 
assume it. Faith fills, with its certainties, the void of 
knowledge; faith adds what experience may suggest 
but not fully supply, and hope is as the rising of a 
great light in which the way, as yet untraveled, be- 
comes luminous and sure. ‘And all these—faith and 
hope and love together—add to personality those 
qualities in which all lesser things ripen, and give to 
self a greatness in which we are complete. 


Vill 

I do not need to speak of what God does for us in 
our quests, for all such things as we have been con- 
sidering are simply God’s ways of dealing out to us 
a satisfying fulness of life. Duty is His revelation, 
enriched self His creation, love our share of His 
spirit, faith is at once His gift and is complete in Him, 
and hope is a God-given light or else it is darkness. 
There are, moreover, though this is hard to fit in 
words, senses of communion with Him in which our 
restlessnesses are quieted and our deeper needs are 
met. If we keep our rendezvous with Life in such 
ways as these, Life will not fail us. 

I do not mean to say that life always brings hap- 
piness or unclouded light; we keep our rendezvous 
with Life in shadow as well as light, in loss as well 
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as gain, in tears as in laughter. Nay, by the grace of 
God, those things which are noblest within us, that 
sense of power and attainment which more strongly 
than anything else establishes us in brave serenities, 
are very often the gift of the more shadowed side of 
life. Our greatest victories are always won on the 
fields of the hardest fighting. Nor does Life reveal 
itself to us all at once. The charm of discovery 
would be taken away if this were so. The wonder of 
life is the gradual deepening of its disclosures, but 
always in duty and fellowship with God, the true en- 
richment of self and the steadfast going along in 
faith and hope and love. Peace and happiness be- 
come our comrades, broadening insight attends our 
thought and the high confidence that we are not only 
equal to what life may ask of us, but that life asks 
nothing of us for which in return it does not leave us 
better and stronger, quiets our impatience, gives 
steadfastness to changing days. 

So in the end we are taught that we keep our ren- 
dezvous with Life not in some finality of accomplish- 
ment, but in enriched continuity of experience. The 
future must always hold something or else to-day is 
strangely empty. The residue of dissatisfaction which 
attends life even at its best is a part of its wealth. 
Life would not keep faith with us if it left us noth- 
ing to seek. If life be truly kind and God be truly 
just, even eternity itself will, in the wealth of its sat- 
isfaction, leave still a place for that hunger and thirst 
of the soul which, if they be lost, would be the end 
of life, which, if they be not met in such measure as 
to give us power to go on, would be the mockery of 
life, but which in their strange mingling of the at- 
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tained and the unattained are, by the grace of God, 
Life’s supreme kindness. 

We began with two poems, one by a soldier facing 
death, one by a scholar facing life. Let another and 
an older poet sing to us in words which time has 
tested, the secret of his victorious Rendezvous with 
Life: 

“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 


Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death; 

Not tied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame, or private breath; 

* * * * * * 

Who hath his life from rumors freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

* * * * * * 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall! 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all!” 


iit 
THE BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


“ And a book of remembrance was written before him 
for them that feared the Lord.’”—Matacui 3:16. 


HE prophecies of Malachi were for the com- 
fort of a sorely-tried folk. They had begun 


to rebuild Jerusalem—having come _ back 
from exile to the marching music of the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah—in the confidence that it would 
again be the capital of a kingdom more wonderful than 
David’s, with a son of David to rule it, and, instead, 
they were poor and hard pressed, their city walls a 
pile of stones and their Temple a pathetic suggestion 
of its former glory. Wherefore they said, “ It is vain 
to serve God. What profit is it that we have kept 
His ordinances and that we have walked mournfully 
before the Lord of hosts, for the proud are happy, 
the wicked are set up and they that take no account 
of God prosper.” 

Malachi did what he could to correct such a temper 
as this and found the task, as other prophets, lesser 
and greater, have found it before and since, no easy 
one. He assured them that they were not forgotten, 
that the divine accounts were not yet balanced. God 
had still a book of remembrance in which the names 
of the faithful and devoted were written; in His own 
good time they would become, as it were, His crown- 
jewels. In such ways as this the old prophet kept the 

a4 
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troubled folk to whom he spoke true to their task, 
which was, in itself, no inconsiderable thing, and left 
us also for an inheritance his kindling persuasion that 
it does make a difference whether a man is right or 
wrong, which is perhaps a far greater thing. 

He has left us also a vivid phrase which, for its 
wealth of suggestion, I would take from its context, 
having stated fairly enough what that context was, 
and use as a text for the consideration of the mean- 
ings and uses of memory—‘‘ a book of remembrance 
was written.” 

I 

For we, too, have our books of remembrance 
written in the very structure of the brain. No 
microscope is high-powered enough to reveal the 
mystic lines thereof, written, beyond doubt, in the re- 
adjustments of cells and association paths, but we do 
know that the higher centers of our nervous or- 
ganization are as sensitive to sense-impressions as a 
photographer’s plate to a flash of light. | What 
reaches and changes them is thereafter retained, 
though we may guess but dimly how. And we can 
only guess but dimly how far down and how far back 
all this began. 

If the bee could tell us how the book of remem- 
brance was written in obedience to whose precepts 
his “singing masons build their roofs of gold” we 
might know. If the birds could tell us how they find 
their way through the pathless air, untaught, from 
clime to clime, we might be able to follow memory 
back to its far-off beginnings. We only know that 
Nature’s God, in the form and force of instinct, has 
written a book of remembrance even for those of 
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His creatures who are born and die in the term of a 
summer’s day. | 

We know that life creates out of the vast muta- 
tions of experience a treasured lore which is in in- 
sect, bird and beast an instinct bafflingly accurate and 
automatic in its. operation. We ourselves share in 
hidden ways these ancient and instinctive recollec- 
tions. There are within us unnoted masters of the 
mechanism of our bodies upon whose steadfast recol- 
lection life itself depends. Alert, unfailing, needing 
no reminder from the throne-room of conscious life, 
they carry on their vital services, aspects of some 
deep organic memory, words in the book of God’s 
remembrance. 

But in the full development of human personality 
all this rises to a richer level. It becomes the mental 
capacity to recall to consciousness the impressions 
and experiences of the past and so to restore the past 
in all the light or shadow of it, the mass or detail of 
it. By the magic of memory what has been does not 
cease to be. (Memory, says Barrie, is the power to 
gather roses in winter.) It is always thereafter a 
priceless possession of the soul, a problem for the 
psychologist, a moving theme for the poet, the source 
of our knowledge of ourselves and our world, and a 
faculty the practical value of which cannot be over- 
estimated. 

And in the light of all this let us now consider 
some of the meanings and uses of our books of 
remembrance. 

II 

In the first place we owe to our books of remem- 

brance our knowledge of ourselves as possessing 
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both a past and an unbroken continuity of experience. 
Rather a mouth-filling phrase that. Let us try again. 
We live, we say, out of the past, through the present, 
into the future. But of these three phases of life we 
possess actually only the present and the present is 
unbelievably brief. Before a clock’s pendulum has 
finished its swing it has passed through the whole 
empire of time. If you so much as stretch out your 
hand you are stretching it toward and through the 
veil of the unknown. More definitely, there is what 
the psychologist calls “the span of consciousness,” 
the interval of time, that is,,in which we are able to 
combine the elements of any experience and entertain 
them as a whole. 

I climbed a summer ago to the top story and out 
upon the fire escape of the tallest building in London 
—which reached, by the way, the dizzy height of 
about seven stories—with a young English newspaper 
man who was showing me how his newspaper flashed 
down upon Landseer’s lions and Nelson’s monument, 
in lines of running light, the news bulletins of the 
hour, and he explained, among other things, how 
they had calculated most carefully the number of 
words which could at any one time be shown. There 
was a point in the very spacing of their bulletin be- 
yond which they did not dare to go because, as he 
said, “if we made them too long the eye could not 
grasp them.” I have forgotten how many words he 
said should run in one group and it does not matter, 
but here was an illustration of what I am trying to 
say written in letters of light. : 

The “span of consciousness” is the “now” of 
conscious human life and if we lived only in that 
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now” our lives would run out as the sand in an 
hour glass, loose and unrelated. We should never 
be able to say “I”, for how shall a man know him- 
self in less than sixty seconds of recorded time? 
Something must bind all this together, something 
must so retain and relate the full wealth of experi- 
ence as to give it an entirety of meaning. Memory 
does just this. Because you remember the beginning 
of this sentence at the end of it, it has a meaning. 
Because to-day you remember yesterday and yester- 
day’s yesterday, the stream of life flows on unbroken. 
To-day is not a single meaningless space of time 
bounded by two darknesses, because recollection joins 
to-day to yesterday and a confident hope anticipates 
the repetition of it all to-morrow. Memory welds 
this year and last year and all the years before in such 
ways as to show you yourself a pilgrim down the 
paths of time, unchanged and yet always changing. 

Out of this treasured wealth of recollection we are 
able to coin that shortest and greatest of words: 
“T”. Who is the “I” you know? Just the “I” 
which memory makes possible, the “I” which 
treasures far-off things: a mother’s smile, a father’s 
word, the sheltering walls of home, the first brave 
adventures beyond your own threshold, school 
books and teachers, and wonder and growing knowl- 
edge, and happiness and pain, and deepening re- 
sponsibility, and high tasks begun, and hallowed ex- 
perience, and keeps them all by the grace of recol- 
lection, itself the constant in the current of the 
changing. 

So we find ourselves in the book of remembrance. 
If we were not able to say “‘ I remember,” we should 
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have no yesterday, and if yesterday were wholly gone 
the self of yesterday would go with it. We should 
know not even our own names; our friends would be 
strange to us; we should have to begin again as ut- 
terly as a child begins ; and if this were to be defeated 
by as complete a forgetfulness to-morrow we should 
be lost and helpless beyond belief. 

We add to our own memories the hoarded mem- 
ories of the race made real in tradition, in history, in 
poetry and song, in sculptured monuments and great 
cathedrals whose walls are worn by the tides of the 
centuries, in the broken arches of Roman aqueducts, 
the scarred pillars of Grecian temples, the moving 
wonder of the Sphinx, the flecked flints of the crafts- 
men of the Stone Age and the fragments of the 
bones of the dawn-man. These are only aids to 
recollection, but out of them all, after our fashion or 
our power, we build those corporate memories which 
make us consciously a part of a mighty past and give 
even to our individual lives a depth and solidity which 
they could not otherwise possess. 

This is the first great service of memory. Through 
the power of it life is not poured out as water upon 
the sand, life is an always deepening and never wholly 
lost wealth of experience out of which the soul is 
truly fashioned. 

III 

The second thing which the book of remembrance 
does for us is to give substance to the soul. Our 
wealth of inner life is conditioned directly upon the 
wealth and worth of what we remember. ‘True 
enough, there are conditions here which we cannot 
control. Some of us are far richer in experience than 
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others. The man who remembers storied cities, for 
whom the roads he travels run where Homer sang 
and Dante walked in exile and Jesus of Nazareth 
dragged His Cross, should be richer in remembrance 
than the man whose journeys end at the next county. 
But since few of us may go so far abroad and the 
wisest of us add so little to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, and all of us know first hand so brief a span of 
time, we may rewrite upon the pages of our little 
books a little of the vaster knowledge of the race. We 
may not walk the streets of Florence but we may fol- 
low Dante in a far more stupendous pilgrimage. 

As long as a man has a book and ean read it 
he may add to his book of remembrance the recollec- 
tions of humanity. He may remember France as 
Michelet remembers it, or England as Green remem- 
bers it, or America as Bancroft or Fiske or Rhodes 
remember America. He may remember Venice as 
Ruskin enshrined the facades of its palaces in his own 
glowing recollections. He may remember the stars 
with Newton or Kepler. He may remember other 
men’s songs and treasure other men’s dreams and so 
his book of remembrance may be written, not only 
out of what he has known and recollects, but out of 
what humanity has known and recollects. 

But the braver meanings of our books of remem- 
brance are in those experiences common to us all. 
Life is a matter neither of geography nor dates; it is 
an affair with duty and love and labor and high 
dreams and deepening understandings of our strange- 
ly mingled weakness and strength. All the potential 
wealth of it waits by every man’s hearthstone. One 
roof may shelter, in birth and growth, in childhood’s 
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laughter and youth’s romance and the mating of man- 
hood and womanhood, and the steadfastness of 
maturity and the quiet expectancies of age and the 
solemnities of death, all that God gives. A king may 
have no more—and often less. 

These are the subject-matter out of which all our 
books of remembrance are written. The light which 
lies across their pages rises out of simple, blessed 
things and their shadows are cast by the common for- 
tunes of humanity, and if all such things as these be 
obediently received and wisely remembered they give 
to simple and unnoted lives a wealth which makes 
them rich in enduring qualities. Those who live near 
to nature, life or God, win therefrom a depth of 
character which makes the incidental differences of 
station and opportunity very little things in compar- 
ison with the massive record of any soul taking full 
front the whole contribution of the pregnant years. 


IV 

Then, as our books of remembrance lengthen, they 
become vastly and vitally more than just what we 
remember; they become ourselves. Our figure fails 
us here, for memory is not a book whose first printed 
page is as plain as the last. We forget as well as 
remember ; what we have felt and known is, in the 
detail of it, gradually lost in the larger sense of having 
lived through many things and so becomes a part of 
all that massive background of conscious life which 
we call experience. I would distinguish directly be- 
tween experiences and experience. Experiences are, 
by their nature, fragmentary and of unequal value. 
My vision of the room in which this is being written 
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is made up of manifold impressions. There are four 
walls, a floor and a ceiling which I never see all at 
once. There are leaded windows darkened by driven 
smoke from neighboring chimneys, worn furnish- 
ings, familiar pictures only one of which I can look 
at at a time, Amiens and Rheims twice sculptured, 
once by the reverent craftsmen of a far-off time and 
once by the centuries themselves, but still untouched, 
as they are pictured in all their lovely integrity, by 
any hostile shells; the towers of Lincoln with Watts’ 
bronzed Tennyson in the foreground; shelves of 
books whose titles I can note only one at a time; and 
all such things as these. My total impression of the 
room and my remembrance of it are made up of a 
thousand lesser impressions which are themselves, in 
their last analysis, but the eye’s perception of color, 
light and form. 

But we should be lost if we lived in such a multi- 
plicity of detail as this and by processes long since 
become automatic I register and remember one group 
of experiences as a book, another as a picture. But in 
the process of living through and making use of these 
impressions they are lost in something greater, and 
touched and hallowed by spiritual meanings. My 
study is no mere four walls, a floor and a ceiling, 
books and pictures and worn furniture; it is rich in 
memories and associations. It has been the meeting 
place of men and women counselling about high 
things. It has been a confessional and a Gethsemane. 
Its firelight has made comradeship blessed. A long 
procession of friends has come and gone through its 
doors, though some of them will come and go no 
longer. It is no mere material thing, it is an aspect 
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of the life of the soul itself and though I should 
leave its doors never to enter them again, the haunt- 
ing recollections of it would follow me until the pages 
of the book of remembrance are closed forever. 

Now something like this is what one may mean by 
experience. It is the whole body of our past lived 
through, no longer material but spiritual, a part of 
the inner furnishing of the soul. 

So the cities we have seen are forgotten in the detail 
of them, until London is no longer Oxford Street or 
Whitehall or the Strand, or grandiose buildings 
smoke-darkened and rain-washed, London is a 
spiritual fact, the incarnate history of a great race, 
and storied magnificence and power. The white 
summits of Mount Blanc and the Matterhorn are sub- 
limated into emotions of awe and wonder which in 
turn become a part of one’s sense of the remembered 
glory of God’s world. 

The occasions of happiness or sorrow wear away 
with the years, but every happiness leaves some reg- 
istry behind, the sum of which constitutes our per- 
suasion of the happy worth of life. Our sorrows 
are lost in disciplines and tendernesses which are the 
very essence of the soul. We forget the books we 
have read, but something which they taught us re- 
mains to give wealth and solidity to thought and re- 
appear upon occasion though the form of it be 
strangely changed. This is experience: that which 
has been learned, suffered, or done, the sum of prac- 
tical wisdom taught by all the events, vicissitudes and 
observations of life. 

And memory is still the minister of it, even though 
the form of it be recast and the detail of it be lost 
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and it be brought to us anew, not as a catalogue of 
what we have seen or heard or felt, but as our whole 
massive sense of what life has been to us and brought 
to ts. There is a French word “fond” for which 
there is no exact English equivalent. It may mean 
any one of a dozen things: ground-work, foundation, 
depth, center, heart, essential part. Experience 
means just that for life. Life without experience 
would be a contradiction in terms, a field without soil, 
building without substance. But without our book 
of remembrance experience would not be even so 
much as a name which we try to define. Experience 
is the transmutation of its pages. 


V 


Experience in turn supplies the materials upon 
which judgment acts. “I have,” said Patrick Henry, 
“no light to guide my feet except the lamp of ex- 
perience.” Nor have any of us. The known and the 
tested is the only sure foundation upon which the 
structure of life may be built. I do not forget the 
insight of the prophet or those luminous and com- 
manding ideals in answer to which we all act in our 
better moments. But insight depends upon ex- 
perience for its material, and our most commanding 
ideals can be nothing less than the translation of what 
is richest and most prophetic in experience into the 
expectation of a still more splendid state. 

The wise conduct of life is rooted in experience. 
In any contingency we remember some past and 
similar situation and consider what it has to teach us 
for present guidance. We so discover the sovereign 
uniformities of sequence we call laws, which are 
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themselves the only dependable guides into the un- 
known. We turn instinctively to the men and women 
of such experience for advice, because we are per- 
suaded that advice deeply-rooted in. experience, 
shaped by wise judgment, which is nothing less than 
a true interpretation of the teachings of experience, 
is the best advice in the world. We avail ourselves 
still farther of the massive experience of the race. 

History is experience on so vast a scale and car- 
ried through to such demonstrations as to become a 
book of remembrance by which an individual may 
shape his conduct or a state its policies. You may 
find light on your own situation from what happened 
in an empire; you may decide how you ought to deal 
with a friend by remembering how and with what is- 
sues chancellors carried on their great affairs. So 
seen, new meanings and messages write themselves 
in letters of light upon our books of remembrance. 
They are no longer the record of little things ; they are 
the record of the judgments of God upon life. They 
are the revelation of the unfailingly triumphant 
or the inevitably disastrous. Their pages sum them- 
selves up in sententious conclusions where a single 
word carries with it the outcome of racial experiences 
older than any memory. 

For the whole unimaginable content of humanity’s 
book of remembrance may be reduced to two supreme 
and commanding words, so simple a child may under- 
stand them, but deep beyond our sounding: right and 
wrong. This is the last induction of all experience 
and conscience is the deathless witness of it. As the 
musician’s theme subdues to harmony a hundred in- 
struments and ali the variations of his magic power, 
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so right subdues to its vaster and more majestic 
harmonies all that life asks or gives, or wrong makes 
all the music 


“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


Whatever confidence we have in the triumph of 
right we learn from our own and humanity’s books 
of remembrance. 

If we read thoughtfully and to the end our books 
of remembrance we find therein a message of love. 
We discover that experience is, in the supreme quality 
of it, the revelation of a considerate kindness enrich- 
ing life with happiness, contentments and_ shining 
triumphs which are not our own achievement. Our 
faith in God, our sense of His presence and power 
are just the interpretation of the book of remem- 
brance fully and understandingly read. ‘We are 
greatly in debt here to those more wise than we and 
more sensitive to hidden meanings, who interpret 
books of remembrance more richly written than our 
own. This is the service of the great teachers in the 
region of the spirit. So the prophets of a little folk 
in a far-off time, turning with inspired vision the 
pages of their books of remembrance, discovered 
therein the revelations of the justice and judgments 
and unfailing compassion of God. 

So the Master Himself, living out a life all too 
brief within the frontiers of a little land, spending 
thirty of His thirty-three years in a carpenter’s shop, 
knowing only the life of simple folk in a simple time, 
nevertheless sharing the essential experiences of us 
all, to the sheer depth and the shining height of 
them, with something deeper still or higher all His 
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own, read therein the revelation of God’s love and 
saving power and both in His teaching and His life 
and His death so voiced that message as to make it a 
supreme spiritual assurance, the ultimate revelation 
of everything the book of remembrance has to teach. 


VI 


I have spoken so far as this, of what our books of 
remembrance have to teach us, and nothing at all of 
the care we should take in writing them. For if they 
have such meaning for our lives and such power 
over them, and if our happiness or unhappiness de- 
pends so greatly upon the quality of our recollec- 
tions, we should take the greatest pains to see that 
our books of remembrance be fairly written and 
with such records as we should be willing to have the 
most searching light fall upon. Here is the secret of 
a most wise craftsmanship of the soul, for our 
memories are not only the tools nearest at hand which 
we are always using, they are in force and form wit- 
ness to what we have made of ourselves and an en- 
during texture of the soul itself. 

Memory has its laws and there is a wise and 
abundant lore of them, but, as briefly as it may be 
said, love is the lord of recollections—our books of 
remembrance are written by our interests and affec- 
tions. We remember what we care for, we forget 
the things and the folk in which we have no interest. 
They are strangely written—these immaterial records. 
The trivial and the consequential, the shining and the 
shadowed, pages that burn and passages that bless, 
till it would seem that there was no key to the puzzle 
of it. But there is. What we have loved and dreamt 
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of is all there, not always in its entirety, but in endur- 
ing substance and endless witness. 

When you are done with any man’s autobiography 
—which is his book of remembrance—what he has 
most loved and most richly lived in is all there plain 
as light along the hills. And I think in the day of 
judgment God will send us to our places through the 
records of our own souls, not because the things 
written there are wise or foolish, wrong or right, but 
because they are such a revelation of what we have 
most cared for as to make them a true test of our 
ultimate destiny. 

Love has remembered because it cared, and for- 
gotten because it did not care; and chosen and kept 
and written its book—and we, we are the book. 
Establish your love Godward and manward, direct its 
hunger toward the true and the beautiful and the 
good, open it to the tides of the vaster love of God, 
discipline it to the vision of Jesus and subdue it to 
His spirit, make it free of sorrow and gladness, earth 
and sky, “ God’s grandeur and a rose’s birth,” and a 
love like that will write your book, till the dreaming 
over it will be peace and the stored wealth of it be 
strength and the last meaning of it God’s love and 
goodness. Such a book as that is no little thing; it is 
a page in God’s own book, an aspect of the record 
of the Eternal. 


IV 
THE SPRINGS OF INTEGRITY 


“Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of 
my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my redeemer.’—PsaLm 19:14. 


3 Bis singer of the nineteenth Psalm begins 


with the starry heavens and ends with his 
own most hidden thoughts. He knew that 
nothing is hidden from the power out of which day 
dawns and before which the shadows flee away and, 
though his prelude be adoration: ‘‘ The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork,” his conclusion is prayer: “ Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditation of my heart, 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, my strength and 
my redeemer.”” He would have the last secret chamber 
of his inner life such as any light might search and 
be unashamed. 
I 
Consider, first, that the psalmist in asking that his 
meditations may be acceptable to God drives straight 
at what is more nearly the source both of character 
and conduct than of any other single thing. Modern 
psychology confirms his insight, for the ‘“ medita- 
tion ” of the psalmist is the “ revery ” of the psychol- 
ogist, and “revery”’ controls and colors both char- 


acter and conduct more largely than we have ever 
o9 
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supposed ; they are no inconsequential things, these 
brooding dreams of ours, they are the stuff out of 
which the solidities of the soul take form. 

For we live through changing heights and depths 
of soul. We are persuaded now, through many in- 
fallible proofs, of subconscious depths of being out 
of which we live and act, a conclusion which lets in 
a flood of light upon human personality. It is the 
key to the caprice of our dreams; it explains baffling 
enigmas of tempers; it is the interpretation of our 
intuitions, luminous flashes of undebated certainty 
which, from time to time, make dark roads plain, and 
are themselves the conclusions of processes of 
reason which have been carried on below the level of 
our conscious life. The mystic, the poet and the 
genius are richer in subconscious faculty than plain, 
practical folk, but we all have a hidden self whose un- 
resting and unnoted action determines character, 
directs conscious thought and, it may be, in its ul- 
timate profundities communicates with universal 
spirit. 

There is, next, a sea-level of consciousness, a 
brooding constancy of thought never keenly felt nor 
entirely lost. Our meditations belong to this sea-level 
of inner life. Below them are the depths of the un- 
conscious ; above them, our more vivid and purpose- 
ful mental states take form, as islands lift them- 
selves from their hidden bases and tide-washed shore- 
lines into the light. They are often enough tenuous 
and vague, day-dreams, and fugitive, yet with a 
strange solidity and a haunting persistence. They are 
what we are thinking about when we are not think- 
ing about anything else, the constant theme to which 
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our brooding thought returns of itself when released 
from the stress of attention. Their subjects are de- 
termined by our dominant interests and by old, old 
habits and even by temperament itself. The medi- 
tations of the business man are about his business; 
the lover of pleasure meditates upon the sources of 
his happiness; the statesman upon the policy of the 
state and the conqueror of empire. When medita- 
tion takes one persistent line the mind finds unex- 
pected and, sometimes, almost terrifying lines of as- 
sociation by which to reach some dominant theme 
which, in extreme instances, usurps the mind in the 
tyrannies of obsession. 

When meditation rises about the revery level it be- 
comes, often enough, a quiet way of thinking things 
through. There is a homely New England word 
which illustrates just this. I remember once raking 
together and setting fire to a pile of autumn leaves 
and then hesitating to leave, for the day, the fire which 
I had started. “It will do no harm,” said a neighbor, 
wise in the lore of old folk-words, “the fire will 
‘mull’ there all day long.’ And “mull” it did, 
never going out, never breaking into clear flame, but 
subduing to its own intensities that through the heart 
of which it ate its way, until at twilight only a pile 
of ashes remained. So our meditations may be 
“ mulling” thoughts, slow persistencies of mental at- 
tention laying hold of a subject and never dismissing 
it until thought has penetrated and subdued it to its 


own purpose. 
I] 


Now, our meditations, so defined, are the revela- 
tion of what we have been and the prophecy of what 
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we are to be. They are the deposit of experience 
and the revelation of dominant desires. As rivers 
drain down into the sea, carrying with them the wash 
of continents, so habit and occupation and the con- 
tribution of the changing days leave behind them 
their deposit of meditation, until these brooding 
thoughts of ours reflect what we have known and suf- 
fered and rejoiced in, salt with the bitterness of tears 
or bright with happy experience. If you may know 
the meditations of a man’s heart you may know how 
life has dealt with him and what its currents have 
carried into his soul. They carry not only the deposit 
of our own experience, they carry ancestral deposits 
as well and the persistent fears and hopes of our 
common humanity. A man dreams as truly out of 
the ages as out of his own brief span of life, and sees 
in the flame upon his own hearth what the men of 
the old Stone Age saw in the fire about which they 
drew their fearsome circle. And yet his meditations 
are all his own. They are what he has chosen out 
of the vast current of human interest. 

Once in a thousand years a man, like Dante, is 
great enough to make his own mind one with the 
mind of all his time, letting the whole of it flow 
through the ample channel of his meditative soul. 
The rest of us are little channels through which some 
narrow current, clear or clouded, finds its way. But 
for all this we have chosen, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in what we have been and done and loved 
and sought, the flow of revery which gives con- 
stant content to our conscious life. We have invited 
our dreams; they are witnesses to our inner hospi- 
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talities, and in turn they are the masters of what we 
are to be. They reflect not only past experiences 
and present interests, they are a formative and 
prophetic force. 

As far as the seeming solid substance of the world 
about us is our own creation, it is only thought made 
manifest. Our cities are thought-built ; our thoughts 
fly above us in our aeroplanes ; they cross the seas in 
ocean-liners; they bridge rivers and tunnel moun- 
tains and dig mines; they forge and weave and paint 
and carve; they sing and fight; they are law and em- 
pire. There is nothing more fascinating in an ocean- 
voyage than to watch, across the restless levels of the 
sea and against horizons where two immensities 
merge, the fabrication of clouds and the rise of winds 
and the birth of forces which change both sea and 
sky. At sunset a wraith of mist is drawn across some 
twilight splendor; in the morning that wraith has be- 
come a cloud-bank which comes up upon the wings of 
the wind and darkens with the portent of the storm, 
until the sea is angry with the blackness of it and 
whipped white beneath the impact of the winds which 
drive it on. 

So the more imponderable structure of our char- 
acter is builded out of the stuff of thought. What 
is to-day a dream is to-morrow a desire, and then a 
tempered purpose, finally to emerge upon the field of 
action armed and panoplied, but thought-born for all 
that. What begins as a wraith of revery against the 
mental horizon shapes itself, when persistently held, 
into commanding ends and massive resolutions in the 
drive of which we may be as helpless as a ship in a 
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cyclone, or by whose kinder power-our whole force 
may be directed toward happy and fruitful ends. 


Ill 

By such considerations as these we are led to the 
centers of control in life. In our struggle against 
the wrong, either within or without us, we seem so 
often to be acting too late. The forces which we 
oppose have taken a form too strong for us before 
we really meet and grapple with them. It is much to 
have kept the wrong word unsaid, or to have shut 
the gate of the lips against anger, or to have whipped 
back a wrong impulse into sullen submission and to 
have refused, even though we felt the drive of it, to 
have made ourselves its instrument. But all this is 
unhappy and wearing business. In such a fashion 
we save the integrity of the outer life, but the in- 
tegrity of the inner life suffers often and too sadly. 
If only the impulse might never have been born, if 
only the thought had never been held, then and by 
the grace of God we should live in an entirety of con- 
sistent life, unstained as waters are unstained which 
flow from a pure source. 

We can reach all this more truly through the con- 
trol of our meditations than anywhere else. If they 
are right we need not fear to clothe them with words, 
nor to say the words which clothe them, nor to re- 
lease the impulse to which they have given force, nor 
to build them into the structure of our world. It be- 
comes then our happy duty to say the word or do the 
deed; dream and word and deed become a perfect 
harmony. 
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Our meditations, if they be right, are truly the 
springs of our integrity and, in something deeper than 
the control of our inner lives, we have controlled 
every aspect of our self-expression. I say something 
deeper than the control of our inner life, for the thing 
most greatly to be desired is this: that, in the very 
conscious apprehension of it, what we dream of and 
meditate should be stainless and good. In such ways 
as this our lives would flow out of their unconscious 
sources, cleansed and right even before we ourselves 
have known them. 

IV 

For this end there are certain practical directions. 
First: meditations are to be controlled. They are 
subtle enough and insistent, but they are not beyond 
our power to master. Our control of them must be 
positive and never negative. We do not master un- 
worthy thoughts by simply refusing to entertain 
them once they have taken form; the mind has a 
disconcerting habit of returning upon itself and par- 
ticularly in forbidden regions. Our very struggles 
not to think about certain things compel us to think 
‘about them in indirect ways. The return of the 
troubled mind upon itself in unhappy persistence of 
thoughts which the subject struggles in vain to banish, 
is one of the characteristics of all confessional litera- 
ture, and we have no need to turn to John Bunyan or 
St. Augustine to know so simple a thing as this; we 
know it for ourselves. Second: we control our medi- 
tations through the control of conduct. They are, as 
we have seen, half the deposits of experience, the re- 
flection in mental content of our practical activities. 
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We remember what we have done with a tenacious 
persistence—that is the reason we remember verbs, 
which are words of action rooted in the whole con- 
duct of life, when we forget nouns which are just the 
names of things lying upon the surface of life. 
Modern education is constantly seeking in its tech- 
nique to associate doing and knowing. Poor Squeers, 
who having misspelled “windows” was forthwith 
sent out to wash them, was directly in line with the 
better future educational methods, though he did not 
appreciate his privileges and Dickens had no mind 
to commend Dotheboys Hall as an ideal. 

And memory, into whose texture things done and 
experiences shared are most deeply interwoven, sup- 
plies an unsuspected part of the material of our medi- 
tation. True enough, this material is often enough 
strangely transmuted, the dull stuff of it being 
changed by the alchemy of imagination into cloth of 
gold, or else, by a faculty for which we should be 
deeply grateful, these recollections of the past, which 
are the warp of revery, are so chosen that the shadow- 
ed is dismissed and only the gracious and lumi- 
nous retained. In such ways as these we see old, 
far-off things as we see October landscapes in a 
tender poignancy of brooding brightness. Such 
visions belong to the hand-folded serenity of age and 
I wonder if they be not the fulfillment of the promise 
that “at evening time there shall be light.” 

There are, beyond debate, changes in the auto- 
matic centers of nervous control which reflect past 
action and experience. What we have done is thus 
registered in subtle but unescapable ways in what we 
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are; it colors all our ways of thinking and gives con- 
tent to our very dreams. ‘“ Do not do this thing,” 
say the warning voices of self-understanding, “or 
you will dream of it.” “Do not dream of it,” say 
the interpreters of our inner lives, “or you will do 
it.’ In such ways as these the fabrics of our souls 
and deeds are interwoven. We control our medita- 


tions as we control our acts. 


V 


We control our meditations—though this is for the 
moment to anticipate—through their positive employ- 
ment in wholesome and unstained and creative ways. 
We control them through the mastery of the lines 
of association and dominant subjects of interest. We 
may guard the traffic of the soul as the switchmen in 
the tower direct the traffic of great railroads, shunt- 
ing attention, barring this mental traffic, permitting 
that, and so finding a free and unbroken way for 
thought to pass from little, unworthy things to vaster 
truth. We cannot disclaim responsibility for this 
inner world in which, more distinctly than. anywhere 
else, we really live. It is our domain and for the 
right administration of it we shall answer to that 
judgment bar of God which will be nothing else than 
the revealing, in some pitiless light, of what we have 
permitted, or denied, or sought, or won, not in the 
outer world where our empire is limited at the best, 
but in the inner world where we are lords of our own 
souls. 

Here, as is the realm of imagination, interests and 
loyalties are the secret of effective sovereignty. We 
shall in the end think most constantly of what we 
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care for most greatly. Our meditations truly enough 
create our dreams and our desires, but just as surely 
they follow our dreams and our desires. If we direct 
love and interest toward worthy objects our thoughts 
will follow them in a subject train. Here, more than 
anywhere else, is the secret of the control of the inner 
life. We must always have something to think about. 

“Our brains,” says Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ are 
seventy-year clocks. The Angel of Life winds them 
up once for all, then closes the case, and gives the key 
into the hand of the Angel of the Resurrection. Tic- 
tac! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our will can- 
not stop them; they cannot stop themselves; sleep 
cannot still them; madness only makes them go 
faster ; death alone can break into the case, and, seiz- 
ing the ever-swinging pendulum, which we call the 
heart, silence at last the clicking of the terrible es- 
capement we have carried so long beneath our 
wrinkled foreheads.” 

If our thought-life be such as that, not to be 
stopped until death stops it—and we devoutly trust 
not then—we have no choice but to supply it an abun- 
dant and wholesome material upon which to exercise 
itself. If we refuse it this it will waste itself in idle 
fancies, or turn upon itself to its own undoing. What 
shall we think of? Ah, the world is full of things 
to think of—that is the wonder and the glory of it. 
A man may rightly think of his business. There is a 
saving blessedness in the wholesome occupations of 
our hard-driven world. 

We quarrel often enough with the intensity of an 
age which has lost itself in action, but we have need 
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in our quarreling to consider how empty life would 
be without its wonted tasks, and how, after all, the 
things we are doing in our factories and our offices 
are wholesome and useful, filling our days with do- 
ings whose high spiritual significance we are some- 
times slow to discover, but which, none the less, save 
our world from being a welter of the useless or the 
idle. And yet in all our thinking about our business 
there should be the relation of it to the enduring 
values, the definition of it in terms of creative human 
brotherhood. 
VI 

“We have all that science teaches us of the law and 
force of God’s order to think about. We have the 
thought of the wise to correct our folly, and of the 
great to widen our minds to their own more ample 
measure. A man may think the thoughts of all those 
who, in searching, have truly found out God, and live 
thereby in a sense of power and splendor which lifts 
thought even toward the level of the Divine itself. 
The poets will fill the chambers of our souls with 
music. The dramatist or novelist will offer for our 
comradeship in meditative hours the creations of 
his imagination,—a great fellowship of men and 
women who, though they never lived outside the 
covers of a book, make manifest to us timeless quali- 
ties of the soul itself. Aye, we have all that God 
has revealed or man known to think. 

The very great service of religion is to carry all 
meditation up toward God and to make it, in its 
understanding of life, an aspect of the unseen and 
eternal. The Apostle Paul has put all this in one 
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unforgetable sentence which is truly the key to all en- 
riched employment of our meditation. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report: if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” If we do this, the content of our medita- 
tion will be acceptable to God. 


Vil 


We are, next, to live out of our meditations. This 
has been touched upon often enough in our consid- 
eration of the wise craftsmanship of the soul, but it 
cannot be too often dwelt upon—it is so central and 
so significant. Any divorce of the inner and outer 
life is fatal; it is fatal in the realm of imagination ; 
it is fatal in the realm of definite purpose; it is equal- 
ly fatal in the region of meditation. Meditations 
which bear no fruit are as roots without a growth. 
We may test our meditations more truly by the 
actions in which they would complete themselves 
than in any other way. If they have no relation to 
action at all they are futile; if we should not dare 
to carry them out into action they are cowardly; if 
we know that we ought not to carry them out into 
action they are wrong. 

A man may well ask himself what standing he 
would have if all his meditations were known? He 
may as well ask himself what sort of a world we 
should be living in if all the things he thinks and 
dreams about should be built, manifest and logical, 
into the structure of our fellowship. The only cure 
for a thought-life like this to bring our meditations 
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to the test and revelation of life. I do not mean for 
a moment to say that we ought to do all the foolish 
or, maybe, the wrong things of which we think— 
God forbid, even for the best of us. We may thank 
Him for the power to arrest such meditations as these 
upon our own inner thresholds. But I do say that 
we ought to try to live lives in which there is a real 
and unbroken connection between what we think and 
what we do. “ Every man’s task,” said Emerson, 
“is his life-preserver.” Action saves us from a 
deal of unworthy thinking; it takes us out of our- 
selves ; it offers for our interest practical challenging 
problems; it steadies and corrects. That man is 
happy, indeed, the current of whose life rises un- 
stained from hidden sources, and flows out through 
the creative shaping of his thought into constructive 
deeds, with no interruption and no struggle at all be- 
tween what he is in himself and what he worthily 
does. An inner life like that need fear no searching 
light. 
Vill 

But we are not done yet. Is there anywhere any 
supreme control, one ultimate test to which we may 
bring our meditations, which will assure us of their 
wealth and their worth? They are, of necessity, very 
largely lonely and unshared. We could not share 
them if we would, and many of them, alas, we would 
not share if we could. More than that, as we 
recognize what is therein unworthy and are truly 
penitent, we hesitate to lay our souls utterly open 
even to the most charitable. It is so hard for them 
to understand. How can they trace the secret sources 
from which our meditations arise, or understand un- 
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happy inheritances, or allow for temperament, or 
know us all and all, both root and branch? If their 
charity were ample enough to cover all our faults 
with the mantle of it, they would still fail in appre- 
hension. Only those who truly understand can truly 
pardon, only those who justly understand can justly 
judge. 

It is the peculiar comfort of the Christian evangel, 
as it is the burden of the Psalmist’s prayer, to assure 
us that we may, not with pride—ah, never—but with- 
out fear and in confidence of forgiveness, lay the 
whole of our lives open to God. He knows them al- 
ready. A psalmist tells us that also: “ For there is 
not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou know- 
est it altogether.” But He understands. “ For he 
knoweth our frame: he remembereth that we are 
dust.” The wonder of His pardon is measured by the 
perfectness of His understanding and the perfectness 
of His understanding is the secret of the wonder of 
His forgiveness. 

But for all that it is sad business to be always ask- 
ing for forgiveness and most of all for the same old 
faults. Whether that may wear out the mercy of 
God we do not know, but we may be sure that it tries 
it. God is more truly used for strength than for es- 
cape. If our meditations are acceptable in His sight 
we shall have, at least, less reason to be always pray- 
ing for pardon. And so they ought to be dedicated 
and set apart to the highest. If we have laid them 
as a sacrifice upon the altar of the Most Holy, that 
one supreme act of dedication will carry with it the 
whole course of our inner and outer life. So we find 
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the ultimate source not only of life but of power and 
goodness. The springs of integrity are in God! 


IX 

If we search for figures to illumine the profound 
relationship of God and the soul, all figures fail us. 
If I should use the figure of the tide it would be in- 
adequate, for our meditations are more than chan- 
nels to be filled with the tide of the Divine. If I 
should say that they are tools to be used for holy 
purposes, the figure still fails.. A tool is a helpless 
thing in a craftsman’s hand, but a man is no mere tool 
even in the hand of God. 

When Kepler had plotted, through mathematical 
calculations, the orbit of the planet Mars and tested 
the truth of his calculations by following in observa- 
tion the path of that planet through the sky, he cried 
out in an extremity of reverence: “ O God, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee.’ But even Kepler’s kind- 
ling phrase fails in perfect suggestion. We do think 
God’s thoughts after Him, but never as things said 
by rote; they are discoveries and unfoldings of our 
own power. If they be His they are at the same time 
so utterly ours that we may claim them as our own; 
and yet, if they be ours they are so truly His that 
without Him they could not be. The interpenetra- 
tion of the human by the Divine in such fashion that 
the human is most truly itself while finding the 
secret of its power and the hiding of its greatness in 
something other than itself, is beyond our speech. 

But the way is plain for all that. As we dedicate 
our meditations to God they share the Divine recti- 
tude; as we live in open and prayerful obedience to 
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His will we find therein our peace; as we seek in any 
extremity a vaster strength it does not fail us. If 
we may say with the poet: 


“Our wills are ours we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


so may we add— 


“Our thoughts are ours we know not how, 
Our thoughts are ours, to make them Thine.” 


How can we stop short of reverently believing that 
the hidden depths of personality are open to the in- 
flooding of the Divine? Here is the key to many 
things: to inspiration and the power of prayer, and 
that confidence of spiritual reinforcement to which 
the wisest and most sensitive of us have uniformly 
testified. Our meditations are right and rich at last 
as they are fed from the fountains of God. 

There is on the very summit of one of the higher 
mountains in southern Vermont a little lake which 
lies in the cup of its low surrounding slopes, to mirror 
the stars and reflect the changing phases of the sky, 
deep and pure and constant in its level. How is it 
fed? By melting snows or rains? Never for a 
moment. There is no drainage in its little basin to 
account for its blue and lucid depth. It is fed from 
sources higher than itself; its waters drain down 
from distant and higher slopes which find their way 
through hidden channels to the mountain top itself. 
Is it otherwise with our souls? They are made and 
fed from a source higher than themselves, and though 
we call our thoughts our own, kindle with the dis- 
covery of them and glory in the thinking of them, 
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our truest meditations are spring-fed from the illim- 
itable Divine. The mystery of it passes our knowl- 
edge, but the effect of it is within our power. When 
we have opened our lives to the incoming God, by 
whatsoever channel, our ‘very thoughts take their 
character from a Divine source and make us in truth 
the dwelling-place of the spirit of God. 


V 
THE CREATIVE USE OF THE IMAGINATION 


“O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, our 
fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of the people, and prepare their 
heart unto thee.’—I Curon, 29:18. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.”—Prov. 


29:18. 
W with which the old slaves of the ring and 

the lamp were slow and stupid enough. It 
will build us a castle in Spain, or turn tinsel into gold, 
or set a beggar on horseback. It will, at our bidding, 
assemble all the more graciously remembered aspects 
of what we have known, or seen, and rebuild them 
into forms without a flaw for the satisfaction of a 
passion which the marred and shadowed can never 
satisfy. We call it imagination. 

We all possess it in a measure, though some of us 
are therein more richly dowered. The poet by the 
grace of it sees in common things some aspect of en- 
during beauty and has a magic gift of song through 
which he evokes for us the wonder of his own vision. 
A Grecian urn is only a Grecian urn, old and time- 
stained, but for Keats Attica lives again, and death- 
lessly, in its sculptured figures “ for ever panting and 
for ever young.” The artist uses color where the 
poet uses words, but without imagination his brush 


wants the magic touch. Ruskin spent a deal of 
76 


E are all the masters of a power compared 
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splendid prose to prove that Turner is accurate in 
his reproduction of Nature as a photographer, when 
all the while Turner painted Venetian harbors which 
never welcomed home a mariner, and old fighting 
craft which never spread their sails to any wind, 
towed out to be sunk, against a sunset which never 
shone in any Western sky. What is the secret of it 
all? He mixed his colors with imagination and 
washed his canvases with the pigments of his own 
soul. What the painter does with color, the musician 
does with sound. A Spring Song is the translation 
into music of the canvas of a Corot, or Wordsworth’s 
golden, dancing daffodils. The gift of noble com- 
position in music is as difficult for most of us to 
understand as it is rarely bestowed, but the musician 
translates longing into sound and scores a rapture or 
a pain in a note-filled staff. 


“ Painter and poet are proud, in the artist-list enrolled :— 
* x + + * * * * * 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can,’ 

Existent behind all laws that made them, and lo, they are! 

And I know not, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.” 

In the dramatist and the novelist imagination 
takes a more concrete and in many ways a more 
splendid range; it lives in doom and destiny, in the 
cumulative consequences of action. Such as these 
create for us a world where love or selfishness, 
wickedness or steadfast goodness reap the harvests 
they have sown, and people their pages with a mighty 
host in whom character is no abstract quality but an 
entirety of life, named and known. 
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The imagination of the scientist guides him in his 
great discoveries. Havelock Ellis has just been tell- 
ing us in his “ Dance of Life” that the great scien- 
tists are dreamers, at heart akin to the poets, but 
phrasing their poetry in a swirl of atoms or the 
majesty of celestial constellations. Unless the states- 
man be a man of disciplined imagination he cannot 
conceive the juster, happier state, nor write the laws 
therefor. Unless the inventor be a man of imagina- 
tion he cannot launch his aeroplane into the blue or 
make the ether itself the viewless messenger of the 
spoken word. Therefore, from our day dreams to 
our most massive accomplishments, we are all crea- 
tures of imagination. 


I 


Its simplest use is “to hold stirring scenes of life 
before the mind in ways which should be vivid and 
arresting. When we read or hear an account of any 
notable action we have a certain power to call up the 
vision of it in our mental eye. We can so conceive 
the persons, the places and the deeds done that the 
whole scene becomes living to us. We seem to see it; 
we catch the spirit of it; the impression of its hero- 
isms, high faith, or self-devotion possesses and thrills 
us. * * * It enriches the chambers of our thought 
with pictures of daring or nobleness, of generosity 
or sacrifice, and makes these pictures live. Thus we 
see Savonarola mounting the scaffold, or Luther be- 
fore the assembled magnates at Worms, or Mungo 
Park in his hour of despair bending over the tuft of 
moss in the lone African wilds and drawing from it 
the assurance of Divine care guarding him still.” 
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Imagination transforms the commonplace and 
lends wonder to simple things. Children play in 
imagination as poets sing out of it. A girl’s doll is 
a living thing to be loved and nurtured. What a 
boy builds in play is as real to him as Henry Ford’s 
factory; his little sailing-craft finds high adventure 
in crossing a pond. Children may take the common- 
est things and give them, in play, a kind of happy 
glory. We may well thank God for the capacity of 
childhood to build so shining a world out of such 
fragile stuff. 

Nor do we ever entirely lose this gift. The 
“shades of the prison-house ” may truly close in upon 
the growing boy, but something of the vision splendid 
attends the man. It lies like light across all the land- 
scapes of life and touches with its magic the common- 
place to some form of living beauty. We make our 
first journeys to far lands with imagination for com- 
rade and guide. The ships upon which we take pas- 
sage are crafts of wonder; the seas we cross are rich 
in the lure of the unknown and awaken within us 
some singing quality which belonged to the childhood 
of the race when every voyage was a venture and 
every sea uncharted. 

Imagination gives to strange faces some grace of 
wistfulness, or makes the folk we pass on the street 
actors in a drama of life at which we can but dimly 
guess. The lasting power of a great friendship is 
partly in its appeal to the imagination, and love with- 
out imagination is poor indeed. As long as this 
quality is unexhausted and we are always approach- 
ing the future with some expectation of a richer ex- 
perience to which imagination gives content, we live 
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with courage and force. I do not believe that a man 
may successfully carry through any enterprise in 
which he has wholly lost imaginative faith. 


II 


The power to kindle the imagination of others is a 
gift to be treasured. It is the secret of all great 
leadership. When the platform of a political party 
ceases to stimulate the imagination of the elector, the 
party is defeated already. When a statesman has lost 
his power of imagining a juster or a happier state, 
and sharing his vision with us, his leadership is there- 
after a futile thing. If you are to enlist your friend 
in any enterprise you must appeal to his imagination. 
All noble speech must have in it some element of 
imagination, not only in the literal sense that some 
restrained play of imagery brightens its texture as a 
thread of gold a fabric, but in the richer sense of so 
stirring the imagination of those who hear, that truth 
is made beautiful, or beauty made true, or duty 
is seen in moving glory. Even words share its charm; 
the makers of old words were poets for whom a 
word was an image or an echo and, though our words 
are long since worn smooth by endless using, some- 
thing of the wealth of imagination in which they were 
first conceived attends them. They may still at a 
master’s bidding evoke old visions or sing their for- 
gotten music. 

Now, because all these things are true, the imag- 
ination is so central as to make the control of it the 
control of life itself. Whatever captures the imag- 
ination captures the man. We live with a certain 
measure of force out of reason; we are greatly con- 
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trolled by prudential considerations. But these are 
hard masters to which the generality of us do not 
willingly respond. When you have woven any cause 
to which you call a man into the texture of his 
dreams, he will live for it, or die for it. And this 
brings us back to our first text. 

According to the record of the old Chronicler, a 
record which is itself doubtless colored by imagina- 
tion, David, having assembled the materials for the 
Temple and having been himself forbidden to build it, 
gives the building of it as a trust to his son Solomon, 
and summons the people to share in the enterprise. 
He prays God that it may be built first of all in their 
imaginations. They are thereby to see its glory, 
though as yet unrealized, and to hold it steadily be- 
fore them a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

The old king is wise enough in this. When you 
have made the building of a temple the imagination 
of a nation, the temple is already built. When we 
shall have invested peace and goodness and brother+ 
hood with the same wealth of imagination with which 
we have invested war and wealth and selfish force, 
we shall have secured for the Kingdom of God a 
sanction which neither reason nor moral appeal can 
ever secure. When the forces of imagination, with 
the fire and the glow and the magic of them, are 
called into action there is no road we will not travel, 
if only we hope to find at the end of it the dream 
cities or the shining order or the wealth of soul which 
imagination has conceived. 

Ill 
Imagination becomes, in such ways as these, a 


creative force. It gives us the power to re-combine 
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in happier fashion the elements of past experience 
as material for future effort. It is in this the vehicle 
of the ideal, the force at whose bidding the future 
takes form. We ourselves are creators, bringing to 
experience itself something which experience does 
not supply and transcending our own limitations by 
a power which is, of all the powers of the soul, the 
nearest akin to God within us, and though we call it 
imagination, it is still Divine. For if it be not the 
power of God within us, what is it? How can we, 
who are only what experience has made us, never- 
theless rise above experience if there be not within 
us a power drawn from some ultimate and creative 
source ? 

We may reverently affirm the imagination of God 
Himself and creation as its revelation. We live in a 
universe which has grown from form to form of 
majesty and meaning. Its nebulae have’ centered 
themselves in suns, its suns have mothered planet 
broods, its planets have distilled their chemic elements 
into land and sea. In ways beyond our knowledge 
life began by building for itself a single cell in which 
to dwell and therefrom has widened and climbed, al- 
ways in some rich and ample revelation of the power, 
the grace, the beauty, or the strength of it, until man 
stood gropingly erect amidst his shadows and under 
the stars. 

We know only our own little world. What may be 
happening in unseen worlds attendant upon stars 
whose distances from us we measure in years of 
light, we may but dimly guess, but surely in the star- 
filled skies and all contained therein there is such a 
fulfillment of a Divine purpose working through un- 
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imaginable time and cosmic force to such splendors 
of completion as to lend a new meaning to old words. 
God may see His work and know that it is good, and 
find therein the fulfillment of dreams for ever resi- 
dent in the heart of the Eternal. 

And we share this power. We continue an un- 
finished work. Our harvests are the rich ripening of 
grains of which God supplied us only the pregnant 
and prophetic seeds. We build our cities out of His 
clay and stone; we temper our tools out of His ores; 
we lift raw stuff to forms of use and beauty; we 
subdue our widening range of knowledge to the 
practical service of our widening range of need. We 
associate ourselves in vaster fellowships which are 
always, in spite of their limitations, more nobly gov- 
erned by a freer law, and imagination is the lord of 
this whole mighty process. If we could not conceive 
a better world, no more could we create it; if we 
could not imagine a richer use of material force, no 
more could we employ it; if we could not dream of 
a juster, freer state, no more could we seek it; if we 
could not see our “alabaster cities gleam, undimmed 
of human tears,” no more could we conspire to build 
them. 

IV 

So tremendous a power has great possibilities both 
for good and evil, and the discipline and direction of 
it is a central problem for every craftsman of the soul. 
It may concern itself only with the low and the mean 
and build its ideal structures out of the baser impulses 
of sense. This unhappy prostitution of a godlike 
faculty is peculiar to humanity. In the world of life 
beneath us appetites and impulses are simple and 
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natural enough; it is only when they are carried up 
into the region of the imagination, glorified and 
sought as supreme objects of satisfaction, that they 
become for us sources of sheer moral corruption. It 
is not sense but evil imagination which makes the 
sensualist. 

Or else the very splendor of imagination may be- 
come its weakness. It is possible to dream too great- 
ly, out of all proportion to any force we possess to 
realize our dreams. It is possible to: dream vaguely, 
saturating life with a diffusion of ill-defined expec- 
tation which has no positive power of shaping con- 
duct. It is possible, sadly enough, to dream falsely, 
building a structure of imagination with no relation 
at all to sound progress and having no basis in social 
or spiritual law. It is possible to dream idly, making 
imagination a futile fancy or an escape from action or 
duty. And yet over against all such warnings and 
qualifications as these the creative power of the 
imagination and its immense service to all DIE TERS 
stand unshaken. 

It was not given to us either to cheat or debase 
us ; it was given to bring us into richer states of soul 
and a juster and happier world. There is just now 
amongst men of force and action a trying distrust of 
the ideal, a fear of the imagination. (Perhaps. the 
tragic disillusionments of the last decade have com- 
bined to create this temper.) True enough, many of 
the men who distrust the ideal and scorn the imag- 
ination are themselves dreamers. Their imagination 
plays about heady enterprises and great factories, 
aeroplanes and motor cars and the mastery of the 
material. But when they are asked to dream in terms 
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of a juster state or a warless world, or the equaliza- 
tion of old inequalities, or the redemption of human 
waste, or cities rich in beauty and order, or when you 
seek to mobilize their imaginations for music and art 
and, above all, for the splendid vision of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, they question and deny. They are 
pitiably wrong in this and their want of faith and 
vision weakens our whole human enterprise. 

If we may not, in our concern for better things, 
subdue our effort to the quality of the ideal, what 
measure have we of better things or what power to 
lead us thereto? ; 

V 

But if we are to trust ‘the imagination and retain 
it as a most precious possession, we need, and great- 
ly, to guide and enrich it. We conceive any great en- 
terprise in the dawning of it as a sculptor conceives 
his statue; if his dream of it were not beyond his 
power fully to execute, how poor a thing his finished 
work would be. But when he begins to make it real 
he is always surrendering, at the bidding of necessity, 
some treasured dream of grace or beauty until at 
last his work stands before him twice-sculptured, once 
by his own power and once by circumstances and law. 
So in every region life and experience deal with im- 
agination, wearing away the exuberance of it, chal- 
lenging the caprice of it, guiding the force of it until 
every life, every deed, every enterprise is an adjust- 
ment between the force which acts, the vision which 
conceives and the limitations of the material through 
which the vision is at last realized. 

But there are other masters of imagination than 
our own experience. The wise, the great and the 
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good, if we attend upon their counsel, will tell us 
what we can and what we cannot do. Sometimes 
through sharing with us the richer. wealth of their 
own imagination. Here, in the realm of morals, is 
the supreme service of the prophet, and this brings us 
to our second text. “ Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” And why? Because against all the 
forces which limit and disillusion us we have endless 
need of the vision which superbly transcends ex- 
perience, some human sharing of the Divine under- 
standing of which the prophet is the voice and vision 
the revelation. 

The stern moralists who wrote Old Testament his- 
tory do not think highly of the imagination, though 
our translations are misleading just here. “ Scheme” 
or “contrivance ’’ would commonly be a better trans- 
lation of this text. But for all that, the creators of 
the Psalms and the Gospels lived and wrote out of an 
imagination whose light touches all their pages—the 
holy imagination of perfect lives and a shining city 
of God and a state whose officers are peace and 
whose exactors righteousness,—and they knew and 
taught that unless God share His vision with men 
and men live in the power of it, subduing all their 
dreams to the Divine purpose, we shall walk an un- 
lighted way to our own destruction. 

How greatly we have ourselves been enriched in 
those glowing expectations which lift themselves, as 
mountain peaks, in the Old and New Testaments, we 
have no words to say, and there are, beside, lesser 
lords of vision to whom we are hopelessly in debt. 
Here is the peculiar service of poetry, music and art. 
They keep imagination alive, lift it above the sordid 
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or the stained, and brighten life with their own pecul- 
iar light. Imagination may be tempered as it is en- 
riched by such contacts as these. When we see 
wherein other dreamers have gone wrong we may 
thereby correct our own dreams. If the imperialist 
would correct his vision of world power by the shat- 
tered dreams of the Caesars and the Napoleons we 
should not have, from century to century, those heady 
adventures into an excess of ambition which deluge 
the world with blood. If the builders of Utopias 
would take account of the fortunes of other Utopias 
they would build their dream-state more slowly and 
upon solider foundations. 


VI 


We have no right to spend so great a power upon 
anything less than the very best. When the artist 
colors his canvas with even the subtle suggestion of 
the dominance of sense, his power for evil is so much 
the greater because he has given it the lure of art. 
When the novelist uses his imagination and his art to 
justify or glorify the base he becomes a minister of 
darkness. No idealism has the right of way amongst 
men except a moral idealism and though this may take 
one form with the artist, another with the prophet, 
another with the statesman, it is still in the deep 
centrality of it the same thing. Moral idealism is 
imagination subject to righteousness and directed 
toward high and holy ends. The possession of it is in 
the last analysis the secret of true greatness ; the want 
of it the secret of all tragic failure. 

If our dreams have not a moral direction and, 
above all, if they have no spirituai quality, if they 
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be not concerned with truth and beauty, love and 
goodness and a brotherly estate as between men or 
nations, if they do not seek for the dreamer the price- 
less exaltation of ripened character, if they will not 
make the force and quality of life the ministers of 
righteousness, then they build a baseless fabric of 
vision. It is only through spiritual qualities that im- 
material dreams finally issue in things to be known 
and touched, possessed and then transcended. 


VII 

And finally, our imaginations must be lived out. 
The wise teachers of life are telling us that action is 
the test and revelation of all the faculties of the 
soul. Thoughts must become deeds or else they are 
futile; purposes must become incarnate in action or 
they are still-born. We do ourselves immense harm 
in any divorce between the inner and the outer life. 
The inner life is the seed, the outer life is the harvest, 
and the seed has no choice save to die or to grow. 

Now of all possible divorces between the inner and 
the outer, the most facile and fatal is in the region 
of the imagination. If it be right it must be real, and 
if it be real it must finally reveal itself in what we 
are and. what we do. To dream of action without 
acting is to relax all the springs of action. Old 
Tauler, the mystic, who knew well enough the wealth 
and the weakness of the mystic life, once wrote in 
acid that, for those who dream of holiness and never 
live it out, their very dreams shall be counted against 
them as a spiritual unchastity. The only safeguard 
of imagination is to live it through. If it will not 
bear the tests of life it is futile; if it ought not to 
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bear the tests of action it is wrong. The glory of it 
is to subdue action to its own finer purpose and realize 
the splendor of its vision in some new fulness of life. 

We in our own time are face to face with the chal- 
lenge of our vision in every region. There is no deny- 
ing the range of current idealisms though they be not 
universally shared; the arresting thing is the discrep- 
ancy between the splendor of our visions and the 
world across which their light falls. I wonder if the 
reason for all this be not strangely simple: we do not 
obey the heavenly visions. Every dream has its 
price; unless we risk the fortunes of our souls and 
our states in the realization of it it will never come 
true. We cannot have peace unless we pursue it in 
the entire organization and conduct of international 
relationships, nor have brotherhood unless we live to- 
gether as brothers, nor the Kingdom of God unless 
we write the law of Jesus Christ on our statute books 
and make His spirit a controlling force in every 
aspect of life. 

VIil 

For if we trace our highest, holiest dreams back 
to their creative source we find them more nearly 
drawn from the Gospel of Jesus Christ than any- 
where else. I have no mind to say that all our dreams 
are Christian dreams, or that all imagination is or 
ought to be distinctly religious, but I do say that all 
our power of conceiving better lives and a better 
human order is the gift of God given supreme power 
and practical direction in the vision of Jesus Christ. 
The vision of the Gospel is the vision of overcoming 
goodness drawn from deep and stainless sources ; 
the vision of a life whose values are goodness and 
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wealth of character and whose passion is the King- 
dom of God; the vision of a world where men live 
together as brethren, neither wounding one another 
in their hate, nor abusing one another in their greed. 
Across these pages which call us to such a life as this 
there lies the light of the eternal vision and toward 
that light is our quest. Here is the test to which, for 
their correction, all our imaginings must be brought. 
Here is the source to which imagination, grown poor, 
must turn for its enrichment— 


“A star to which, as to a fountain, 
Other stars returning, in their golden urns draw light.” 


But how shall it ever be more than a vision if we 
do not believe it, and venture on it, and live in it, 
and live out of it? Strange that we have built for 
ourselves so many habitations of imagination, fur- 
nished with beauty and set with seeming splendor, 
which “ when the rains descended and the floods came 
and the winds blew and beat upon them, fell” and 
great was their fall, when all the while there is wait- 
ing for our entrance and possession, a house of vision 
built by the Lord of vision upon eternal and unshak- 
able foundations, whose beauty no dream of ours can 
transcend—and we stand hesitant at its doors. 


VI 
THE LAND OF MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN 


“And Joshua said: Alas, O Lord, wherefore hast 
thou at all brought this people over Jordan, to deliver 
us into the hands of the Amorites, to destroy us? 
Would to God we had been content, and dwelt on the 
other side Jordan.—JosHUA 7:7. 


@ he: little running fight at Ai was no great 


affair as battles go, but because it was 

Joshua’s first defeat and his cause was dear, 
the shame of it burned deep. He protests against the 
divine compulsion which had brought his people to 
such a pass; he regrets that they had ever set out at 
all for the Promised Land. ‘‘ Would to God,” he 
says, “ we had been content and dwelt on the other 
side Jordan.” 

In all this Joshua is close kin to a multitude of folk 
before and since. When the battle has gone against 
us we are prone enough to protest, not against the 
cowardice which lost us the fight, but against the 
compulsion which forced us to the field. We review 
the roads which brought us to discomfiture and dis- 
cover thereon some turning or other which, had we 
taken it, would have led us in happier ways to an- 
other region, a land without regret—the Land of 
Might-have-been. 

You will search your maps in vain to find that 


country. None of the Seven Seas wash its coasts, 
91 
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but it has a rich commerce for all that. Its ports 
are piled with a rare merchandise: the dreams of 
youth and jeweled imaginings and golden hopes. 
It is rich with the ore of mines undug and the profits 
we had not the wisdom to take. There 
“Upon their sunlit slopes uplift 
The castles we have built in Spain, 


While fair amid the summer drift 
Our faded gardens flower again. 


Sweet hours we did not live go by 
To soothing note on scented wing, 
In golden lettered volumes lie 

The songs we tried in vain to sing.” 


Its dream-cities lift such spires and towers as no 
builder ever fashioned toward such a cloudless sky. 
Its happy roads wind through perfect prospects, its 
orchards ripen a rarer fruit than was ever gath- 
ered. We people it with more gracious friends than 
we have ever known, and, best of all, we see our- 
selves as its citizens, taking therein some honored 
and successful part, unworn of toil and alien to the 
salt bitterness of tears. We see it always in chang- 
ing lights; sometimes imagination makes it shining, 
glorious; sometimes a haze of tender regret gives it 
the luminous softness of autumnal landscapes whose 
distances are lost in some poignancy of mist. 

What a dear and magic land it is, unbelievably 
near; impossibly unattainable, and always with a 
gate opening out of the actualities of what we are 
to the wonder of what we might have been—the 
gate of dreams! 

In our happier states the Land of Might-have- 
been does not greatly enthrall us—though the wisest 
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and best of us have always some region of re- 
gret and some richer region of unfulfilled desire— 
but when, like Joshua before Ai, we are beaten in 
the fight and the sense of failure is acid keen, the 
force of regret with which we review the vanished 
alternatives of life relaxes all our springs of action. 
Our entire past seems for the moment a tissue of 
mistakes and our entire concern is not with what is, 
but with what might have been. Now since this is 
sO common an experience and since at the worst it 
embitters and at the best it haunts us, we may well 
consider the right disposal of such states of mind. 
For in this dreaming of the Land of Might-have- 
been we are really dealing with our own pasts and 
the right disposal of the past is central in the art of 
triumphant living. The successes of the past are 
positive forces in the right handling of present con- 
ditions, the failures of the past are teachers at whose 
feet we ought humbly to sit, taking account of our 
mistakes not to embitter but to redeem the present. 


‘ 


I 

So considered, the Land of Might-have-been 
teaches us first the continuing consequences of our 
choices. For when we have taken account of those 
forces which have brought us to our present state, 
we see with arresting clearness how our choices 
have been the hinges upon which the doors of des- 
tiny turned. A choice is, to begin with, a most im- 
material thing—“ yes” or “no,” or “I will” or “I 
will not.” It need not be even a word; an inner reso- 
lution, or even an unconsidered surrender to some 
dominant impulse and the choice is made. What you 
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have chosen carries you into new regions of action 
and character and demands new mobilizations and 
alignments of force. You meet the changing phases’ 
of experience thus conditioned, with changing phases 
and powers of your own soul, and realize at last in 
some searching retrospect that every choice is an 
aspect of deepening destiny and the great choices 
determine the entire disposal of life. 

Now in the full current of action we never see all 
this with requisite clearness and, maybe, it is well 
that we do not. We act in answer to impulse; we 
make quick turnings; we meet to-day’s challenge 
with what measure of wisdom we possess. If we 
should stop to debate too long, anticipating too 
much, we should often enough paralyze action. Life, 
after all, is a heady adventure into which we are 
carried by forces which would have their way with 
us, taking little account of the individual if only 
their great ends are served. But with deepening 
experience and much recapitulation of the outcome 
of old adventures and vanished alternative we come 
to see how greatly choices do count. Looking back 
to the Land of Might-have-been we see with il- 
lumined or, sometimes, with disillusioned vision the 
significance of the turnings which brought us where 
we are, and left a happier destiny, a dream or a re- 
gret against far horizons. 

Now the actual service of all this is not in dream- 
ing over the past, but in dealing more wisely with 
the present and more constructively with the future. 
To-day’s choice is as distinctly the master of the 
unrealized as yesterday’s choice was the master of 
the actually experienced. If the Land of Might- 
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have-been yields us nothing more than a clear and, 
maybe, dearly bought vision of how important it is 
with what wisdom and power we possess to choose 
for the future what we failed to choose for the past, 
we have not looked thereto in vain. 


I] 

In the second place we always view the Land of 
Might-have-been in the persuasion that we had, as 
we took its turnings, a freedom of choice. We never 
see ourselves as entirely the subjects of an all- 
sovereign fate. If freedom be only a mirage, an illu- 
sion created by a mocking order which does not 
dare to let us know what slaves we are, still the illu- 
sion of freedom has been the salvation of humanity. 
It makes possible moral appeal; it keeps alive 
amongst us the sense of free response to right and 
wrong; it saves life from being a dull mechanic 
enterprise; it vitalizes all that it touches. It is the 
high source from which flow down heroisms and 
splendors of moral obedience and a divine discon- 
tent with things as they are and an unquenched pas- 
sion for things as they ought to be, which have 
made of our human enterprises a vast spiritual ad- 
venture for shining and far-sought ends. A persua- 
sion so deeply held and so persistently is not an illu- 
sion. We can live and act out of illusion for a little 
while, but not constantly and never with force. 

If, therefore, one of the persistent outcomes of 
those recapitulations of vanished alternatives— 
which are just in another way our vision of the Land 
of Might-have-been—is to lead us to believe that back 
there we were free, that given clearer understand- 
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ing and more force we might have done the things 
we left undone or left undone the things we did and 
thereby have come into a richer fortune, then, as 
we stand to-day at the parting of the roads, though 
opposing forces which seek us for their subjects 
make our souls their battlefields and, hard beset, we 
see our way but dimly through the mark, we are 
still free-masters of our fate, captains of our souls, 
having an inner force to make destiny plastic to our 
touch. 
Ill 

In the third place, our vision of the Land of 
Might-have-been, shadowed by regret as it may be, 
ought nevertheless to be tempered by some clear 
understanding of the futility of regret. The futility 
of regret is plain enough save as its actual service 
is, through the very cutting edge of it, to make us 
more careful about the future. It is a shadow which 
darkens life long after the cloud which cast the 
shadow has been blown away by the winds of time. 
It adds to the difficulties of to-day, which are often 
real enough, the unhappy outcomes of yesterday 
with which we have nothing more to do. We have 
popular proverbs enough to teach us that. We are 
not, we have been told often enough, to cry over 
spilt milk, nor to try to grind the grist of life with 
water which has long since flowed over the dam. 
What is wrongly done is done, save as out of the 
doing of it we gather that wealth of experience 
which will keep us from doing it again. 

I do not say that we ought wholly to escape the 
aching sense of failure—it is thus we are warned 
and instructed—but I do say that once having 
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clearly seen the cause and consequence of any 
wrong action and being thereby brought to repent- 
ance and amended purpose, we are thereafter, by the 
grace of God, to be done with it. I do say that re- 
gret is not a pain to be nursed, but a stimulus to be 
translated into the impulse of new and wiser action, 
and I do say that when we take such an attitude as 
this we have on our side the whole of life, the law 
and the glory of it, without and within, and the 
Christian evangel beside. 

For what is the Gospel but the good news of fresh 
beginnings, the assurance of a loving concern which 
forgets our sins and our failures and would have us 
forget as well, and which, because there are in the 
readjustments of life gone wrong deep and unes- 
capable elements of sacrifice, shares with us, as as- 
surance and atonement, the travail of the whole 
process. The old and simple evangelical passion 
which has seen sin and failure nailed on the Cross 
of Christ has not always been happy in its statement 
of what it saw there, but it has been profoundly true 
in its persuasion of what it saw there. And this as- 
surance, said or prayed or sung, has for two thou- 
sand years given those who believed and accepted 
it a new birth of freedom and hope for which the 
shadow of the past exists only as one of Rem- 
brandt’s somber backgrounds—something against 
which to contrast a splendor of a light from some 
new-risen morning. 

When we see the Land of Might-have-been 
through the window of the Cross of Christ we may 
not, indeed, be blind to what is shadowed in it, or 
unmoved by the lost possibilities of it, but we do 
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see it with the sting of regret at last taken out. And 
if we turn from such considerations as these to the 
actual business of life around us we find everywhere 
intimations of healings and restorations which may 
vastly comfort us. Spring does not waste her force 
in regret over last Autumn’s frustrated harvests; 
Spring begins again. Mother Earth herself takes 
back into the vast and transforming heart of her the 
defeated and the decayed, nay, makes of them the 
very soil from which new growths may blossom. 
She substitutes a new access of life for old deaths; 
she edges our battle trenches with the gracious green 
of her grasses, ripens her harvests above the graves 
of our dead and if she remembers at all the blood 
which we have shed, she uses it only to color with a 
deeper crimson the petals of her poppies. 

Something like that is always happening in the 
human world of which we need, in our more de- 
spondent moments, to take a brave account. The 
sins of the fathers, even though the penalty of them 
be visited upon the children’s children, have their 
term, but the mercy of the Lord is, as the Psalmist 
sings, “from everlasting to everlasting.” There is 
in all our human enterprise, even when they have 
sadly miscarried, an immense power of recuperation 
to which history bears a comforting testimony. As- 
surances like these—and they are true—take the 
sting of regret out of our vision of the Land of 
Might-have-been, and reduce it to its own proper 
place, only a haze against the horizons of the past. 
Life is not in the recollection of the past, but in the 
challenge of the future. 
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IV 

But something must be added here which, even 
if it qualifies a little what has already been said, 
needs none the less to be said. We must not para- 
lyze ourselves by the persuasion that life is too 
rigid for our mastery, but we must not cheat our 
selves by thinking it too plastic. Whether, if the 
chance for a new disposal of the past were really 
given us, either ourselves or our world would in 
consequence be so greatly changed as we dream, 
may well give us pause. 

Barrie, in his own way, of light touch and deep 
insight, said something of this a while ago in a play 
which he called ‘‘ Dear Brutus,’ because in that 
play he would teach us that the deeper fault of situ- 
ations gone wrong is “not in our stars, dear Brutus, 
but in ourselves.” He gathers together in an Eng- 
lish country house on Midsummer Night’s eve, as 
the guests of an elfish host, a group of people who 
have one thing in common: they are all, as we pres- 
ently discover, persuaded that they would have been 
happier and better if they had taken in the past an- 
other turning. And he recreates for them the van- 
ished opportunity for which they long. There is a 
magic wood which on Midsummer Night appears 
for a few brief hours so near the garden gate 
that you may step into it and once in that wood 
become what you dreamed you might have been. 
One by one the guests make the great adventure. 
They are for a night actually citizens of the Land 
of Might-have-been. The man who cared more for 
another woman than he cared for his own wife has 
married the other woman; the butler who dreams 
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that he might have become a financier becomes a 
financier; the artist becomes the painter of his 
dreams with the daughter of his dreams. And yet, 
arrestingly enough, this company, so greatly changed 
in circumstance, are after all in their new estate 
very much what they were in their old. 

The philanderer now discovers that his present 
wife is the wrong woman and his past wife the 
tight one; the butler is rich enough but just as vul- 
gar and shifty; the fine lady who scorned him is 
become his wife, having been all the while akin to 
him in soul. When the magic wood has gone again 
with the morning and they are come out of it and 
come back to themselves there is amongst them 
generally a sobering recognition of the fact that 
they are what they are, not through the trickiness of 
fate, but through some inevitableness of spiritual 
and personal development. 


V . 

We ought also to recognize this as we cast up 
our accounts with our pasts. We do in the main 
more nearly become what our native force and ten- 
dency determine than we dream. This is not a 
counsel of hopelessness, it is a call to clearer vision. 
It asks us to take more account of ourselves and 
less of outer conditions. It shifts the center of blame 
—if blame there be—from a world which was not 
so kind to us as we think ourselves to have de- 
served, to what we ourselves have been and done 
as we have met the world. It should save us from 
that quarreling with fate which embitters too many 
lives. It should teach us to take due account of the 
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persistencies of our own nature. So instructed we 
shall turn from what is the main interest of our own 
time—the mechanism of life—to a saving concern 
for human forces and values. Our major problem, 
our first concern is with ourselves. 

No man is wise or good enough to take account 
of present circumstance without wishing many 
things changed, but the whole process is sterile of 
everything save mordant discontent if we do not 
begin with ourselves. Suppose we could, at once 
in honor or possession or richer happiness, become 
citizens of the country of our dreams and all un- 
changed in soul. Would we not continue, after all, 
old humanities and persistencies of self which would 
make the Land of Might-have-been strangely like 
the land which now is? George Eliot says in an 
arresting phrase that we have great capacity for 
fancying ourselves in happier states, building, as it 
were, our castles in Spain without taking any ac- 
count of what we would really be who inhabit those 
shining castles. And if we were to take over into 
them our old selves they might turn out to be ro 
castles at all but prisons, maybe, or at least after all 
just the houses in which we are now living. The 
true Land of Might-have-been is in the richer shap- 
ing of our souls to finer uses. 


VI 


And this brings us to the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Regrets are inevitable and dreams endure 
and though, as far as the past is concerned, both 
are futile, they are not without their high service. 
They are the material out of which to build a hap- 
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pier and more ample structure of life. When you 
have taken a wrong turning in a motor tour you 
may go back, with some loss of time and gasoline, 
and take the other road, but we cannot do that in 
the journey of life. A vaster power controls our 
progress. When to-day is done it is done and God 
Himself cannot recall its vanished dawn. But He 
gives us instead another day and for the road we have 
travelled a further shining way and power enough 
to make it still the way to the country of our heart’s 
desire. 

Old choices challenge us in new forms, old 
possibilities meet us in a new guise, and if so be we 
have learned—even though the lesson has been 
hard—that to have taken the wrong turning in the 
past has led us away from the land of heart’s desire, 
we ought not and need not make the same mistake 
again. The land of heart’s desire is always ahead. 
We are on the way to happiness or goodness or rich 
fruition of life as distinctly to-day as we were a 
decade ago. If we missed it then we have not lost 
thereby the chance to seek it still, and if our regrets 
may teach us anything of the way in which we then 
missed it, they may become positive guides in the 
attainment of it now. 

If we went wrong yesterday for the want of cour- 
age, then let us meet to-day’s challenge bravely; if 
we went wrong yesterday through any selfishness, 
then let us remember to-day, and the more clearly 
because regret gives edge to the recollection, that 
love is the surer guide toward any promised land 
than selfishness; if we were mistaken yesterday 
about those things which are supremely worth while, 
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and wasted opportunity and effort in gathering what 
turned to dust upon our lips, then the lingering bit- 
terness of that Dead Sea fruit may to-day make us 
more careful of what we choose. In such ways as 
these our regrets may truly become our guides, not 
indeed the happiest guides in the world, but through 
the chastening solidity of the experiences out of 
which they spring, such wise and understanding 
guides as may lead us more surely than undis- 
ciplined fancies. 

They have no fixed horizons, these longings of 
ours which lead us down the roads of life. I shall 
never forget a summer afternoon when we watched 
Mt. Blanc lose itself in deepening shadow and 
lengthening distance. A setting sun had washed it 
white with rose-colored light, as though the ancient 
snow burned with fire and was not consumed. The 
shadows which lay deep across Chamonix slowly 
climbed its shining slopes and in vision detached 
the glowing summit of it from its hidden bases till 
the mountain shone between earth and sky, a jewel, 
an altar, an ethereal creation in beauty beyond all 
telling, dear and to be remembered till memory is 
done. I have never seen it since and whether I 
shall ever see it again [I do not know, but I thank 
God that the ranges of dream and hope are no pos- 
session of the past alone. They lie all along the 
future’s mystic way and every morning lights them 
anew. 

If your Land of Might-have-been is an imagin- 
ing of unrealized happiness, forget it. You would 
have sought some promised land of serene content 
in your youth; seek it now beyond the shadow of 
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your lengthening years. Happiness is still ahead. 
There are, indeed, happinesses which can never be 
recaptured, but there are other happinesses waiting 
to take their place, quieter happinesses, it may be, 
less rich in fancy, but far richer in reality. 

We have surely lived to little purpose if we have 
not discovered this, for happiness is no mere matter 
of youth or buoyant strength or lives untouched of 
sorrow; happiness is rather a dear-bought quality 
of the soul which through the very stress of life is 
compelled more and more to establish itself in quiet 
and abiding things; in friendships and the sense of 
usefulness and the constancy of nature, in books and 
music and what things of beauty our humanity has 
made and kept, and the sense of rest well earned, 
and the good fortune of our children and our 
friends, and the persuasion that hard things may be 
triumphantly lived through and even loneliness 
serenely endured. 

VII 

If your Land of Might-have-been is the land of 
lost success, forget it. Success belongs more truly 
to the future than to the past. Our capacity for 
attainment may be changed, but our understandings 
of success are changed also. Perhaps the signal 
success of which we think ourselves to have missed 
through some unhappy choice of divided roads, 
never existed at all. But there is a success which is 
nothing other than the demonstration of our own 
power to subdue events to usefulness and goodness 
and the assured mastery of the soul over circum- 
stance. 

The man who takes the commonplace materials 
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of life—work and the need of the day’s bread and an 
appointed task, and the responsibilities of family 
life and society and citizenship, and the urgence of 
the forces within himself—and out of them all builds 
compact a useful and unselfish character, even 
though he live and die unnoted has succeeded with 
the only kind of success which counts. The fact that 
maybe we have heretofore failed is simply one more 
element to be built into the success of the future. 
To take a ship, with sails unwhipped, across pros- 
perous seas to a happy harbor of far-held desire is 
an achievement to be proud of, but it is a greater 
thing still to take a ship, beaten and stripped and 
waterlogged, and bring her in safe and, by the grace 
of God, at the worst a man may do that with his 
soul. 

If your Land of Might-have-been is a land of 
unrealized strength or beauty of character, if you 
have lost your fight for goodness in the force of in- 
surgent passions, if you look away from what you 
are to what you might have been and the sense of 
moral failure is heavy upon you—take hope. What 
might have been is a dream; what may be is a vision. 
The Land of Might-have-been has no light but a 
setting sun; your promised land is still toward the 
dawn and, if so be you seek a better self, Jesus Him- 
self draws near in that dawn to lead you toward 
your better self. 

Vill 

Am I forgetting the one element in it all which 
seems to be beyond our control—the element of 
time? Nay, never for a moment. A man would be 
a fool to say that time makes no difference, for it 
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does. Our margin of possible attainment grows 
more narrow with the changing years, but if there 
be only a day between now and the end of it all I 
would still fill that day full, from its sunrise to its 
twilight, with the persuasion that there are, still 
at least twelve hours left in which to make the brave 
adventure of our pilgrim souls. I would live those 
twelve hours as if they held all the splendor and 
summons and vastness of life. 

And since the most of us have still some reason- 
able margin of time in which to transmute the re- 
grets of the past into the realizations of the future, 
we have no right to let the sense of a lessening op- 
portunity chill us to inaction. Nay, if we are to 
carry a crescent force of life to the end of the way 
we must live’ in a noble disregard of time. If it be 
brief, so much the more reason that we should meet 
its brevity with hope and power and the ceaseless 
renewal of purpose. If there be, as we dare to be- 
lieve, an ampler measure of time than the number 
of our days, so much the more reason that we 
should seek what might have been as if it were still 
splendidly and endlessly to be. If we press with all 
our power sheer against the final barrier we shall 
win as the runner wins who never slackens his. pace 
till he breasts the tape. And if death be no barrier 
at all but only a door opening as we press against 
it, then we shall carry through it the hopes and the 
confidences which have so far brought us victo- 
riously, to lose in the radiant promise of an endless 
life the last shadowed vision of the Land of Might- 
have-been. 


Vil 
THE WEB OF LIFE 


“My days are suifter than a weavers shuttle.’—Jos 


Re 
OR the most part those images in which life 
1% is variously described deal with its brevity 
and, often enough, its disappointments. 
“Life,” says the Psalmist, “is soon cut off and it 
flies away;”’ “a vapor,’ says St. James, “ blown 
down the winds of time;” “a bubble,” says William 
Brown, “and in length a span.” ‘ Too short,” says 
Horace, “for long hopes;’ “a battle,’ says) Mac- 
beth who walked in his own dark shadow, “and a 
tale * * * signifying nothing;’ “a froward child,” 
says Temple and Goldsmith after him, “that must 
be humored and coaxed a little till it falls asleep.” 
“A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter’s day.” 
“ A little gleam of time,” says Carlyle, “ between two 
eternities.” “The edge,’ says Holmes, “of the 
boundless ocean of existence where it comes on 
soundings.” And Shelley, in two immortal lines, has 
given us the noblest figure of them all: 
“Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
Life, then, is what the poets please—a bubble, a star 
gleam, a journey all too brief. 
It is also a rare fabric woven on the loom of time 


by the shuttle of the days. For of all the figures I 
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like best the shuttle of hard beset old Job protesting 
his tragic fate, but mindful still of God. I would for- 
get the inconsistency which laments the brevity of 
life while asking to die and the somber note of one 
upon whom the shadows of unhappy fortune had 
deeply fallen. I would forget for the moment that 
life is short, its fleeting days swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle; I would remember only what the shuttle 
weaves. 

Job uses no ignoble figure; the shuttle and the 
loom are instruments of an old, old craft. We 
glorify our dynamos and engines, we cannot say 
enough in praise of our telephones and our radios, 
and now that we have, a little, made the lesser levels 
of the sky our empire we sing our paeans to our fly- 
ing craft. But these are only the fretting of the 
house of life, its flamboyant tracery. Take away 
radios and aircraft, dynamos and engines and we 
should, at the worst, do our errands more slowly, as 
did George Washington, or live in dimly’ lighted 
cities as did Augustus and Pericles, (though indeed 
their cities had a splendor which puts our great white 
ways to shame) or fight at arm’s length as Caesar 
and Alexander did, and, maybe, more humanely. 
But take away the plough, the anvil, the forge and 
the loom, and we would be comrades of the folk of 
the old Stone Age, skin-clad, cold and hungry. 
Truly the weaver is an ancient and honored crafts- 
man and he and his shuttle between them have much 


to teach us. 
I 


They teach us, first, how the brief becomes the 
enduring, and why. Job took the weaver’s shuttle for 
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his symbol of the swift brevity of his days because it 
was quite literally the most quickly moving thing he 
knew, the mechanism of his time being simple 
enough. I suppose any shuttle is slow enough com- 
pared with the electric spark-kindled explosions of 
gas in a racing motor, but the shuttle is quick enough. 
It takes a sharp eye to follow it; you look and it 
has crossed the loom; you look again and it is back. 
A weaver might tell you how often it is shot for a 
yard of cloth but you put on a deal of shuttle flight 
when you put your coat on. But because it has left 
its thread behind it somethitig is left which, if it be 
well woven, will be slow to wear out. If it be sail- 
cloth Columbus may use it to find a new world; if 
it be linen and you seal it in old King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb it will outlast Egypt and Rome. The shuttle 
and the thread are old, old symbols of the brief and 
the frail, but between them they create both the en- 
during and the strong. 

I do not find it easy to put into words what this 
means in life, but I do know that there is an irre- 
vocable quality in every transient deed and ex- 
perience, and that though much of what we do 
seems inconsequential enough it leaves behind some 
enduring deposit in our selves and our society. Al- 
fred Noyes sings very nobly of the “ Loom of the 
Wears |: 


“In the light of the silent stars that shine on the struggling 
sea, 

In the weary cry of the wind and the whisper of flower and 
tree, 

Under the wealth and laughter, deep in the vale of tears, 

I hear the loom of the Weaver that weaves the web of the 
years.” 
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And yet the web of the years is woven—to pursue 
the figure—of countless brevities. ‘Time comes to 
us in shorter intervals than any pendulum can 
measure, but the sum of all the seconds is more than 
minutes and the sum of the minutes is more than 
hours. Once you have lived through a day and 
the day is more unchangeable than granite; it is 
thereafter a part of you and your past. You take it 
with you in what you have made of it and what it 
has made of you. I do not know anything so arrest- 
ing in the solemnity of it as this sense of time and 
opportunity so quickly passing beyond our control. 
Even while my pen is poised to complete this sen- 
tence I have had my chance of a moment, and now 
that the moment is gone it is beyond my power to 
change or use. But it has left its thread behind and 
the thread is part of the web of the years. 

These flowing lives of ours are thus compact of 
evanescent things, hours in which we have our 
chances, days which register some measure of ac- 
complishment, but what they leave behind them is 
not evanescent at all. Our fugitive thoughts are in 
the sum of them the substance of our thoughtful- 
ness ; brief emotions become a part of the ample tide 
of our lives; our fears and longings give substance 
to our character; our purposes, lightly held or dimly 
felt, become the massive drive of our creative reso- 
lutions. Never scorn a thing, therefore, because it 
is soon over; it leaves always, as the shuttle, some 
enduring deposit behind. 

II 

Sometimes we discover this in our deepening 

sense of the irrevocable solidities in which our lives 
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are taking form, and see to what estate of body, mind 
or soul the half-unnoted experiences of the half- 
forgotten days have brought us. Sometimes we see 
with arresting clearness and remember how out of 
one instant’s experience supreme determinations took 
form. Galileo, in such an idle moment as perhaps 
even the most reverent have in church, watched a 
swaying, high-hung lantern in an Italian cathedral, 
and of that moment’s vision the pendulum was born. 

Sir Isaac Newton, so they say, saw an apple fall 
and the quick falling of it started a train of enquiry 
which did not end till he had formulated the law of 
gravitation. A friend told me once how he con- 
ceived what has become his life work, a very great 
enterprise, in a moment’s swift conviction, the first 
time he ever saw a motor car, that here was a coming 
method of transportation with which a man might 
profitably associate the whole of his industrial life. 
I suspect every one of us remembers some brief, il- 
lumined moment of insight, faith or conviction which 
has given enduring direction to all his endeavor. 
When you consider what life is and history and 
society and the massive current of the world’s force, 
and realize how they are made of very little, tran- 
sient things, thoughts that gleam and darken, days 
which dawn and die, purposes that take form and are 
undone again, you will never scorn the brief, because 
the brief is the stuff out of which the eternal is made. 

I have many treasured memories of lovely scenes: 
New England hillsides rich in autumnal color or 
tender with the mists of half-spread vernal foliage; 
or singing brooks stopping to dream in hemlock- 
shaded pools; or the white peaks of the Bernese 
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Oberland bright through a June night because the 
long afterglow of the sunset did not fade from the 
heights of them before the dawn brushed their snows 
with the wings of the morning; or Fra Angelico’s 
angels whose garments caught and kept the blue of 
the sky down which they winged their way. Yet a 
dawn across the Alps is only a succession of light 
waves, a singing brook is only drops of water, Fra 
Angelico’s pictures are only color laid on canvas, 
brush touch by brush touch. But who will dare to 
say they are no more than that? Once they are 
caught in any web of memory they last as long as 
memory endures, and so of all the seeming brief; 
we living folk have the power to take quick flights 
of time and change them into timeless life and al- 
ways changing experiences, and make them lasting 
as our own souls. There are times when truly 
enough the brief and always changing assert their 
empire over us and we are tempted to say of all en- 
terprises, as of some ancient ruin— | 


“So fleet the works of man back to their earth again, 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream.” 


But it is not so; something is left behind which 
lasts. Every moment is kept in the web of the 
years and every experience the moment brought with 
it endures in the fabric of our lives. 


Ill 
Akin to this is another lesson taken from Job’s 
shuttle: how soon the fragile becomes the strong. 
A. rope is a better illustration here than the weaver’s 
web, but it does not greatly matter. You may break 
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the spinner’s yarn in your finger, but the finished 
fabric is hard enough to tear. When you have 
twisted strands enough together a Man-of-War will 
ride the tides ai his cable’s ends; when you have 
twisted wires enough you may swing a bridge across 
Niagara. There is no fabric ever woven, no rope 
ever spun, to equal the tenacities of the soul. The 
one thing which more than anything else misleads 
us in the calculation of our own affairs is the seem- 
ing plasticity of human nature. We know the tough- 
ness of chrome steel and that granite is hard to cut 
and that mountains are slow to tunnel and rivers 
wearing to bridge. But of ourselves we are per- 
suaded that we need only to resolve and we have 
achieved, only to dream and our dreams are come 
true. 

We grow impatient not so much with our own 
slowness as with the slow stubbornness of other 
people. The “if” of the man in haste is the most 
pathetic and misleading of all our long array of 
“ifs”. “If” every good citizen voted, and “ if,” 
every church member went/to church, and “if” and 
“if” and “if”. But these “ifs” are the most 
massive and arresting facts in the whole range of 
human calculation. They are ‘only a breath as we 
say them, but they are also the imponderable bar- 
riers which old trends of human nature and deeply- 
rooted habit and the inertias of the soul oppose to 
our hopes and visions. Human nature is none the 
less a reality to be reckoned with because it is im- 
ponderable. When we begin to sound the depth out 
of which character issues we are dealing with ways 
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of being and acting which have within them and be- 
hind them the whole of the past. 

There are those amongst us so impressed by our- 
deep-rooted tenacities of habit and nature as to be- 
lieve us unchangeable. Such as these are sometimes 
tragedians for whom fate is the lord of life; or 
theologians who substitute the will of God for fate, 
but commit us just the same to rigidities of destiny 
against which we protest in vain; or scientists for 
whom heredity is all-decisive; or else just simply the 
stupid or the selfish who distrust change and love 
old abuses for the good they bring them, and meet 
every generous hope with the spacious formula— 
old as the old Stone Age—* But to do that you must 
change human nature, and you can’t change it.” If 
they are right all our weaving is a futile thing and 
the pattern is to carry to the end old flaws and stains 
and broken threads. 

God be thanked they are not right, but if they 
should shift their ground and say that any creative 
changing of human nature needs patience always and 
tears often and vast mobilization of inner and outer 
forces, and man and God and the Cross of Christ, 
we might well be taught of them. And yet all this 
arresting solidity of life is—to take up the figure 
again—woven thread by thread. 

We are also undone most commonly in little ways. 
Life never falls all apart at once. The sudden ca- 
tastrophes which challenge that short sentence do not 
disprove it. They are only the final arresting 
revelation of a process long in action. We let go of 
duty :thread by thread, a bit of carelessness here, a 
trifling omission there, an easy dereliction some- 
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where else and lo! the fabric of high obedience is 
traveled and the very fibre of it decays until some 
rising force, like a gale in rotten sails, whips it to 
pieces and we stand aghast in our own moral help- 
lessness. 

High ideals are surrendered in little doubts or 
fears or cynicisms or some unworthy surrender of 
conviction to expediency. Saving associations are 
lost in gradual desertions; holy causes are forgotten 
—or betrayed—in little unfaithfulnesses; and when 
at last a man stands beaten and undone or an empty 
shell of a man to go down in the storm, or a promise 
unfulfilled or a shining destiny missed, it is not be- 
cause he weakened in one sheer breaking instant, but 
because his days and his deeds and his negligences 
undid him soul fibre by soul fibre. But let us con- 
sider a happier meaning of the text. 


IV 

Consider, next, how surely the diverse and 
divided become interwoven in the enduring unities 
of life. So much also the shuttle teaches us. A 
thousand things conspire to make a yard of cloth: 
earth and sky, sun and rain, northern moors and 
southern fields, fields of blue blossoms under grey 
Irish skies and the vine-hung mulberries of Lom- 
bardy Plains, the metamorphosis of a moth and the 
genius of man, dyes from the seven colors of the 
rainbow, patterns from all the pattern makers, man’s 
need or a woman’s caprice, fibres, threads, passions, 
hopes, masteries and toil all woven in one web. No 
wonder the poet has lived it for an image and the 
moralist for a theme. Will you find anywhere a 
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juster figure of the threads of fate and vision and 
purpose \woven into the fabric of our souls or our 
society ? 

I have no words, nor, I think, has anyone else, 
to name or describe what combines to make even the 
simplest life. Inheritances and encompassing forces, 
our days and our strength, deeds and duties, shining 
things and shadowed, laughter and tears, goodness 
and fault, victory and defeat, love and hate, wisdom 
and folly, memories and hopes—all, all are woven 
into the substance of our souls. So much more is a 
great civilization the outcome of countless contri- 
butions. Very likely the driving force of the 
passion for one’s motherland which is so arresting 
an element in the world life to-day is due in part to 
this: a man finds in his own country some living 
unity of power and pride to which races and cen- 
turies and territories whose very soil is saturated 
with memories are contributary. A motherland is 
song and struggle, and the recollection of the wise 
and great, and the graves of our dead, and the in- 
heritances of our children, starred in a flag and mani- 
fest in a name. 

V 

The fabric of life upon which we labor is greatly 
woven for us before we take it in hand at all. We 
can do no more at the best than continue, change 
and enlarge what we have taken over from other 
craftsmen. We are the creation ourselves of forces 
old as human time. We continue inheritances from 
forms of life lower and earlier than our own. The 
savage is not so far behind us, nor buried so deep 
within us as not to disturb us with his primitive 
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passions and blind fears. Ancestral pasts are reborn 
in us; voices long silenced give accent to our speech 
and shadowy hands inform our touch. We never 
outgrow our own childhood; we are in unescapable 
ways what the formative years and early surround- 
ings have made us before ever we took our lives in 
hand at all. What shall the weaver do with a web 
like that? 

Well, he may thank God that he works in so vast 
and various a comradeship, and recognize fairly 
enough his debt to all those who have labored at 
the loom before him. If in some ways they make 
his work harder, they have given him power to go on 
with. If they have left him faulty craftsmanship to 
correct, they have left him also the entire outcome of 
their toil rich in fidelities and heroisms and beau- 
tiful with sacrifice—a holy trust. If a man take 
over the task his father left unfinished shall he not 
touch its broken threads with reverence, or a 
daughter be more tender with the trust of her 
mother’s love-woven web of life than with the 
yellow laces of her mother’s wedding gown? 

The sense of taking over and correcting or per- 
fecting inherited enterprises gives to every labor a 
corporate dignity. The best work in the world has 
heretofore been done not by the heady individual 
who takes his own line with no feeling for the past, 
but by men and women who add to a controlling 
feeling of social responsibility a great loyalty to 
those whose unfinished work they have taken over 
and a great gratitude for what others have done for 
them. Such as these do not live for themselves 
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alone; they are steadied and empowered by a cor- 
porate consciousness. 

I will not scorn my work because it began so long 
ago and untaught hands labored at it and crafts- 
men gone to dust felt their blind way therein toward 
beauty and high use, or stained its fabric with 
their fault. Is it not also bright with some sac- 
rifice of theirs, or crimson with their blood and 
spotted with their tears? It is a holy inheritance, 
this fabric of human task and hopes. The hands of 
the wise and great have touched it. The Son of God 
did not scorn to labor at it and weave therein the 
wonder of His life and the saving glory of His 
death. What am I to weave a little pattern of my 
own, or what are you? We have not so much as a 
thread to work with which others have not given us. 

But we have our own place and power for all that. 
Something is our own, be it vision or cunning touch 
or faithful devotion, and whether we work in fame 
or obscurity does not greatly matter. We differ in 
capacity and opportunity—that is a commonplace. 
The greatest amongst us give new meaning and di- 
rection to life. Sometimes they make it bright with 
beauty and goodness; sometimes they stain it red 
with mad ambition or power gone wrong; but they 
make and remake history. The distinguished in 
every generation are rich in influence—and, for a 
while, remembered. The greater part live and labor 
in simple and inconspicuous ways, but we do have, 
each one of us, our own place and power. Some- 
thing will be missing if we do not do our best, or 
sadly wrong if we do our worst, and we find our re- 
ward as we find our inspiration in the beauty and 
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meaning of our corporate task. The mason who 
knows that he is building a cathedral may find a 
saving joy in cutting stone and trust to be remem- 
bered in the recitative of its sculptured front. 

A friend who knows the art of Oriental rug-mak- 
ing, having labored as a boy at a Syrian loom, once 
told me how, when the web of a great rug was set 
up, a whole family, working side by side and year by 
year, patiently filled in their allotted spaces, each 
with his own threads and appointed pattern, line by 
line, color by color, the lovely creation growing under 
their knowing touch as if dead flowers, from which 
they made their dyes, should bloom again and leaves 
renew their autumn wonder—and all their common 
task with each weaver’s handiwork lost in its final 
beauty. The whole of life is like that. 

We are co-creators of intimate and always widen- 
ing fellowships. Every home is a holy fabric into 
which love and wise command and glad obedience 
and joy and sorrow and shared fortune are woven. 
A. church is a loom upon which is woven spiritual 
understanding and fellowships of prayer and praise 
and blessed services and the lives of the devout and 
the memory of the dead, till it becomes of all human 
things the richest in meaning. A city is a loom upon 
which we weave the magnificent or fretted fabric of 
our city life. A nation is a loom upon which we 
weave such a creation of splendor or strength as 
enthralls our imaginations, and in all this we are 
bound together in unescapable ways, touched by all 
that others do and touching in turn the entire life of 
our humanity. For there is not a fellow-workman 
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the whole world round unreached and unhelped—or 
unhurt—by us. 

And if the pattern of these shared tasks be al- 
ready set for us, so much the better. For what are 
the great patterns save the dear-bought experiences 
and steadfast purposes of men kept for our guidance, 
old dreams of beauty to be made a little more perfect, 
old supremacies of goodness to be established in 
vaster regions and what we have been taught to 
treasure and what we may rightly love. 


VI 


We have also a deepening sense, through the pass- 
ing years, of an unseen Master-Weaver to whose 
purpose all the scheme of our lives is being subdued. 
This is more than saying that the unforeseen takes 
unexpected forms, or that any wise man must adapt 
himself to circumstances, or that you cannot tell from 
the beginning what the end will be. Which is all true 
enough. But we feel also in our more thoughtful 
times and as we take account of the deepening issues 
of our lives, that there is a growing meaning in it 
all. We begin to see how all things have worked 
together as though, to come back to the figure of the 
text, we were set to weave an appointed pattern. 
The threads which we would have chosen are denied 
us, others we would not have chosen been given us to 
make the best of. There are times when in our puz- 
zled helplessness we can no more than say with 
Helen Hunt Jackson :— 


“ Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days; 
I know that all the threads will run 
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Appointed ways; 
* * * * * * 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


We are not blind but we do work within the sweep 
of some vast control. Some call it fate and some 
blind chance and some unswerving law, but there is 
a better name for it than that if we read the issue of 
our years aright. 

Love and wisdom and tenderness are the lords of 
life we discover in deepening experience. As the 
pattern emerges and the meaning of what has been 
denied or given us becomes clear, we know that life 
is an affair with a God whose mastery is not control 
but comradeship, loving, wise and tender. No more 
do we pity ourselves—blind spinners in the sun. We 
are open-eyed fellow-laborers with God, weaving, 
through light or shadow, in love’s appointed way, 
and able, as the meaning of His ways with us grows 
upon us, to say with St. Paul, “ We know that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.” 

We have equally the deepening sense of some 
issue of all our labor still to be revealed, for always 
the night falls before it is done and leaves it sadly 
incomplete. There are those who tell us that when 
we have corrected what is wrong or wanting in the 
little patterns of our individual lives by the beauty 
and rightness of the whole into which, as threads, 
we are woven, we shall find an infallible justice and 
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triumphant goodness. They make the best case they 
can, but one may gravely wonder whether they es- 
tablish it beyond contradiction. They forget that 
the threads, so seemingly inconsequential, are still 
living folk with the power to suffer or be glad. We 
do not find the meanings of life in the mass; we find 
them in ourselves, and though you multiply us by the 
million, the right and wrong of things are still in 
our own lives. A single broken life unmended is a 
challenge to the Eternal Goodness. 

Moreover, whatever measure of perfection we 
attain has in it timeless qualities. The figure of the 
loom fails us here. I would rather take a suggestion 
from ripening harvests, as if we ripened into regions 
and relationships for which time has no meaning. 
And because these things are so we may go on in the 
persuasion, deeper than any demonstration, that the 
threads of life reach through the shadow of death 
into some light beyond, for the mending of the 
broken, the cleansing of the stained, the perfection of 
the unfinished. 

Give us, then, a pattern by which to weave—and 
no Christian has any doubt of his pattern—and our 
task is to weave upon the loom of the years, with 
days for shuttles and all that life supplies for stuff 
to work with, the fabric of our souls. We shall, if 
we are wise, choose, thread by thread, the things 
which belong least to time and the changing and 
most to the enduring, weaving, as it were, aspects of 
the Eternal into the web of the temporal. We have 
power to direct all the variety of life toward some 
rich completion. We may well thank God for 
shadowed as well as shining threads; it is thus our 
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fabric grows in beauty. If the meaning of what we 
are asked to do or bear be not at once apparent, we 
may confidently await some further direction of our 
Father’s purpose; and if the night fall before our 
task is done, we may trust the dawning of another 
morning. 


VIII 
THE BURDEN OF WINGS 


“ They shall mount up with wings as eagles.’—ISAIAH 
40:31. 


6 eee are more texts for this theme than 
just this glowing assurance in which the 
earth-bound have so long found their con- 
solation. There is a single sentence quoted in Bar- 
bour’s “ Life of Alexander Whyte” in which Dr. 
Taylor Innes describes the singular power in prayer 
which Robert Candlish, long-time minister of Free 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, possessed. In his public 
intercession, says Innes, Dr. Candlish “made him- 
self the mere mouthpiece of mind and heart of that 
great multitude, and the overpowering burden be- 
came to him such a burden as wings are to an eagle.” 

There are, besides, two verses from Elizabeth 
Aker’s little poem, “ Sea-Birds ”— 


“O lonesome sea-gull, floating far 
Over the ocean’s icy waste, 
Aimless and wide thy wanderings are, 
Forever vainly seeking rest :— 
Where is thy mate, and where thy nest? 


O restless, homeless human soul, 
Following for aye thy nameless quest, 
The gulls float, and the billows roll; 
Thou watchest still, and questionest :— 
Where is thy iar roan where thy nest? ” 
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These have, between them, suggested the topic for 
this sermon, a topic which will bear pondering even 
though your first impulse is to protest that wings 
are no burden at all. We do not commonly pity a 
bird for his wings; we envy him a life which seems 
so unfettered. The Psalmist sang: “ Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove! for then would I fly away, and be 
at rest,’ and we have often enough repeated his 
song. How, then, shall we truly say that wings are 
burdens? 

If the bird-kind could tell us at what cost they 
won their wings we might understand. We can only 
dimly guess in what form flight first began, but we 
may be sure that their marvelous adaptations of 
form and force to flight are the outcome of an 
eonian effort; if only they knew how to speak to us 
from the void they could say as truly as the Roman 
captain to St. Paul: “ With a great sum obtained I 
this freedom.” Flying is without doubt a trium- 
phant adjustment of many elements in the struggle 
for existence. Birds have a freedom of movement 
denied the earth-bound, and quick, far-ranging ways 
of finding food and water. They may nest their 
young securely in high and hidden places and 


“* * * make, with joyful wing 
Their annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 


But, for all that, speaking with scientific restraint, 
there was a stage in evolution when for those strange 
creatures, half of earth and half of sky, whose fossil 
forms are left us, their unperfected wings were as 
much handicap as help and flight itself a doubtful 
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adventure. Nor even now is a bird’s flight as easy 
as it seems. When we have taken 5000 pictures 
a second of the homing pigeon and then “ slowed 
them down” we find, to our surprise, the element of 
struggle is still there. The pigeon beats the air with 
his wings a half a score of times before he gets off 
the ground, and there is thereafter, until his flight 
has attained its full swiftness and poise, the sugges- 
tion of very real effort. No, wings are still a burden 
to a bird. And if we consider in ourselves those 
protestings of our better against our lower selves and 
those aspirations and high callings for which wings 
are no unfitting figure, we find these too may seem 
more truly a burden than an emancipating power. 
Sometimes they are prophecies, sometimes they are 
protests, sometimes they are winged aspirations, 
sometimes they are the austere call of duty and they 
are constantly our sense of disquietude in any low 
estate. 
I 

We are impatient of barriers, whether they be 
barriers of ignorance or injustice or strife or pain 
or mortality. As the Psalmist lifted up his eyes to 
the hills, we are always looking up to some range of 
idealism as yet unreached and deeper than any one 
of these things, and, maybe, stirring through them 
all there is a homesickness of the soul for what is 
more truly akin to it than anything we discover in 
our world of stuff and force and time. Such things 
as these are the wings of the soul. They will not 
let us be until we have fledged and spread and used 
them and they are to begin with always a burden. 

It is idle to say that all the better part of our 
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natures and the ideal best beyond the better are an 
unmixed blessing if we are to measure life by ease, 
contentment and security. It is no trouble to find 
abundant illustration of this; the trouble is to choose 
one’s illustration. There is, says Froude; no nobler 
thing in Scotch life—and Scotch life at its best has 
been conspicuously noble—than the procession of 
poor boys setting out, year after year, from most 
humble homes for the great Scotch universities, 
taking with them little save their talents, their cour- 
age and their ambition, self-committed to a struggle 
which too often cost them dear. “The work of a 
winter session in Aberdeen was often interrupted by 
the call to mourn of a classfellow, who had suc- 
cumbed to the threefold pressure of privation, over- 
work and the rigorous climate; and a brilliant son of 
that austere Alma Mater, who himself died in middle 
life, once said that to read the prize lists of thirty 
years before was like listening to the roll-call of a 
regiment at the close of a severe campaign.” * 
There is no more moving passage in the life of 
Alexander Whyte than the account of how he and 
Alexander Barrie in their poverty used one text- 
book between them, one of them the first half the 
night, the other the last half; and how one morning 
Whyte—whose turn should have begun at midnight 
—awoke in the cold, grey light to find Alexander 
Barrie asleep with his head upon the book and the 
candle guttered down. Think you that such an am- 
bition as that is no burden, or that the wings with 
which Alexander Whyte afterwards flew so high 


* But this is not a quotation from Froude. 
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were fledged at any light cost? I tell you there must 
have been times when he would have been willing to 
surrender all his hopes just to be warm and not to 
be hungry. 

If there be no constraining circumstance, the de- 
mands of truth itself are high and austere. Think- 
ing is the most wearing work to which a man may 
commit himself—which is why it is much avoided. 
The wings of our minds have carried us far. 
Humanity’s insatiable quest for truth has cost la- 
borious intensities and endless struggles which can 
never be put into any form of words. 


II 

Or take again the call of duty. Our capacity for 
goodness is the holiest thing in our lives as the real- 
ization of it is our supreme achievement. Here is a 
travail of the soul to which all beneath and, maybe, 
all above us are strange, we being such as Tennyson 
sang in his recitative of the sculptures in Arthur’s 
hall— 


“And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall: 
And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 
And in the second men are slaying beasts, 
And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And on the fourth are men with growing wings.” 


All the moral struggle of our race is in these noble 
lines, but it is a far call from the triumph of the 
beast to the man with growing wings. 

If we are winged at all, in our best estate, it is 
with love and yet love is a burden. It rebukes sel- 
fish ease and weights us down with solicitude for 
others. It makes us comrades of weakness and need 
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when we might go high and far alone. Love is al- 
ways asking something of us, from a wakeful night 
with a feverish child to sacrificial renunciations. It 
wants our money, our time and our strength. It 
shuts us up with the imprisoned and takes us to the 
far country with the prodigal. It haunts and hurts 
us and takes away our liberty. What it may do to 
win and transfigure us we shall see presently, and no 
man, having known the gladness or the glory 
of it, would thereafter live an unloved or un- 
loving life. But it is no easy thing to bear. Selfish- 
ness, for all our reproach of it, is just the natural 
protest of the unfettered self against so demanding 
a power, our attempt to keep a freedom which, 
though it cheat us if we kept it, is always lost when 
we let love in. 

Our persuasions of a spiritual destiny are equally 
wings and equally a burden. They tell us that our 
brute inheritance is our handicap, but if we had no 
inheritance beside that we should find it no handi- 
cap at all. There are placidities of contentment and 
simplicities of life and certainties of instinct in the 
animal life beneath him which a man in the travail of 
his soul may well envy. No, our burden is not our 
brute inheritence, our burden is our spiritual destiny ; 
what stirs within to lift and transform us, half-heard 
calls and dimly seen visions and the restlessness 
which will not let us rest till we rest in God. 

And since all this is a part of our quest for Him, 
and since religion itself is just the way in which the 
wings of the soul take their surest form for their 
farthest flight, even religion may become a burden. 
I wonder if we are not to seek the true solution of 
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irreligious lives just here. Men give us manifold 
reasons, or else no reason at all, why they leave 
religion out of their lives. I wonder if they ever 
give the true reason, or ever confess even to them- 
selves that they are unwilling to set out upon the 
quest for God because the way is too high and too 
hard for them, or because they are content in some 
lesser thing which pays them with spiritual ease and 
smothers their souls as the price of its delusive gift. 

The intensity of the struggle to which we are thus 
committed fills the pages of the great confessional 
literature with a testimony to the cost at which the 
soul at last finds its wings and its true dwelling 
place. We are not all Sauls of Tarsus nor St. 
Augustines nor John Bunyans, but if we would fol- 
low them in their flight we must share their travail. 

The more clear-visioned amongst us, from the 
days of the Hebrew prophets till now, have never 
been content with social injustice or wearing in- 
equality between man and man, or the want of a 
practical and effective brotherhood, or our endless 
wasting of ourselves in our fighting amongst ourselves. | 
The passion for a better world or a juster state or a 
more humane industry possesses a tremendous saving 
and transforming power. We have made such gains as 
we have because we have seen such visions as these 
and in some measure and at very great cost realized | 
some part of them. But they are not easy. 

We always make it hard for an idealist until he is 
dead and his ideals become our commonplaces, then 
we crown his memory and proceed to stone or crucify 
his living successors. And the reason for all this is 
plain enough. It is hard to change any deeply estab- 
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lished order. Those who profit most by things as they 
are are naturally reluctant to give up assured securities 
for the sake of uncertain gains, and we share widely, 
moreover, arresting lethargies which protest against 
any change. We are always in danger of forgetting, 
when a dream has come true, how much it cost the 
dreamer. It is never easy to hold steadfastly to a high 
ideal when contemporaneous currents run strongly 
against it. 

It has not been easy to be a consistent international 
pacifist—using that word in its restrained sense—for 
the last ten years, nor to be a judicious critic of the 
existing social order, nor to hold steadily before our 
driving time the possibility of changes in which we 
should secure a widely shared and truer wealth. And 
yet we owe whatever good we have to those who have 
been clear-visioned enough to see the better state, who 
have known how to be patient in their waiting for it 
and insistent in their demand for it and brave in their 
defense of it. I tell you such as these have had wings 
and whatever within us answers to their call is of the 
winged quality of our own souls; but I tell you also 
that such things as these are burdens and we shall 
realize them more quickly if we recognize honestly to 
begin with the intensity of the struggle to which they 
commit us. 

{il 

Now consider, in the second place, that though our 
wings in such a sense as this be burdens, our burdens 
also may by the grace of God become our wings. 
There are two lines by a nameless poet which have in 
them all the meaning of the destiny of life: 


“Unless above himself he can exalt himself, 
How poor a thing is man.” 
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But what lifts us above ourselves? Simply all these 
things which in our first struggling use of them or our 
dumb resistance to them seem to be handicaps rather 
than powers. 

There must have been a time in the life of the race— 
as there is still a phase in the development of a child— 
when the restless adventures of a budding mind, sure 
neither of itself nor its surroundings, was a positive 
handicap in the struggle for existence. The surer in- 
stinct of the animal world secured its definite ends 
with an ease to which mind endowed man was strange. 
But our minds were wings for all that, and, level by 
level, they bore us up. They taught us how to kindle 
fires and chip flints and flux ore and temper tools ; they 
taught us the more subtle secret of the utilization of 
stored forces; they put majestic empowerments of 
strength at the service of our weak hands. 

They taught us how to build walls and round arches 
and fashion lovely columns with sculptured capitals, 
and lift our building in strength or beauty against the 
sky. They taught us how to weave and plant and take 
to uncharted seas. They taught us how to organize 
our society and write our laws and enrich our fellow- 
ships and create for ourselves an inner world of truth 
and understanding and win therefrom an imperishable 
wealth. Think, I beseech you, what heights to which 
we have come in the sheer struggle to think and to 
think clear and right! 

Our moral natures with their deepening understand- 
ing of right and wrong and their sensitive and dis- 
ciplined responses thereto, have equally been as wings 
to lift us above ourselves. How much easier it would 
be to live unchallenged by duty and untroubled by re- 
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morse. But because and by the gift of God we pos- 
sess a faculty which will not let us rest in wrong, nor 
short of right, we have ceased to be creatures of sheer 
impulse and appetite and have learned to rejoice in a 
noble moral order and build it always more strongly 
and completely into the structures of our society. 
Moral aspiration, with all its tremendous implications, 
gives to all human life a quenchless glory and an am- 
plitude of destiny vast enough for all our dreams. 


IV 


So the very burden of love gives us wings. It binds 
us to one another in unescapable fellowships; it lays 
upon us moving solicitudes for the weak and the needy ; 
it teaches us a divine self-forgetfulness; it raises us 
upon occasion to levels of Christlike sacrifice; it 
touches and transforms, like light, all that upon which 
it falls; it gives to every enterprise it shares some 
great and gracious quality ; it makes the intimacies of 
life sacred, the friendships of life beautiful. It is our 
rarest source of happiness, the purest expression of, 
the richest possibility of our lives. And whatever 
form it take, if only it be right and holy love, it is a 
power beyond calculation, the unconquerable force in 
the world. 

It began, likely enough, in far-off and instinctive 
fashions ; it took its first sure form in the concern of 
the mother as she bent above her babe, or in a man’s 
new stirring of solicitude for what his strength was 
given him to shelter; it drew into its widening circle 
new fellowships, and found for its applications new 
causes. It made itself the comrade of the quest for 
truth and the passion for goodness, and subdued to its 
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own high ends an always widening empire. It became 
country love, the love of humanity and the love of God. 
Aye, love which began as a burden has been as the 
beating of light-touched wings lifting us to heights we 
could never otherwise have reached. 

Our dreams and our ideals, burdens as they were 
to begin with, have also been our wings. Suppose we 
had never had the vision of any better thing, or been 
stirred by a divine discontent, or were alien to a pas- 
sion for peace or a juster state or a surer brother- 
hood; suppose we had never seen above our earth- 
bound cities the shining walls and spires of the city of 
God, in what low condition should we not now be 
living? History would have lost its splendor, the 
poet sing without a theme, and the prophet’s lips be 
sealed. No, our hopes have been our wings and in 
the very amplitude of our unrealized ideals we find 
our opportunity for further progress. If there were 
nothing to-day to challenge us, no dreams of some 
better state or better souls and no future save the 
repetition of an uninspiring past, something would 
pass out of our lives and take with it the driving force 
which holds us to all our enterprises. And since we 
do not long keep even what we have won unless we 
strive to pass beyond it, we should be slipping back 
down the ways which we have climbed. 

The very things which try us in our individual ex- 
periences, the harder side of life: its troubles, sorrows 
and its disappointments, possess themselves a winged 
force. We know that such experiences through the 
sheer challenge of them release courage we did not 
know we possessed, or some sustaining quality of 
patience, or some enlargement of self-adequacy in the 
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strength of which we make the more difficult things if 
not wings by which to fly, at least steps by which to 
climb. 

V 

Our disappointments often enough drive us back 
upon the more enduring values of life and, instead of 
the little things which we missed, we find the greater 
thing which more than takes its place. Again and 
again the braver and more resourceful amongst us take 
all sorts of hard things and by living through them 
and above them reach a blessed fulness of spiritual 
life which they would never otherwise have found. 
Such as these have also to thank God for what they 
feared to begin with and confess that such burdens 
as these were also wings by which they rose. What- 
ever calls us to high endeavor, or stirs within us 
transforming dissatisfactions, or shines down our un- 
finished path in some light of happier, better ways, or 
commands us in the name of truth or goodness or 
love, all these things, I say, have been and are the 
lifting and transforming force in life. 

And now consider, to end with, our blessed estate 
when we have learned at last to use these wings of ours 
with a sure, free strength. I do not know any better 
illustration just here than getting the freedom of some 
other language than one’s own mother tongue. We 
begin with conjugations and declensions and perplex- 
ing rules and the blind look of unfamiliar pages; we 
are always turning to our dictionaries for a new word, 
we guess at meanings and miss altogether the beauty 
and spirit of the language we so sadly mishandle, 
until for the most part when we are done with our 
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school books or have no compulsion to use a foreign 
language we forget it. 

But if we keep on, little by little, the sense of free- 
dom comes; we are done with the dictionary and the 
grammar and an alien speech becomes another habit. 
A new language opens to us a new world, new ranges 
of literature, new distinctions of thought, a new ap- 
proach to master minds. There is in the free use of 
another tongue a sense of mastery and ample move- 
ment which comes from hardly any other exercise of 
the mind, save that the scientist will immediately reply 
the same joy is to be found in the complete mastery of 
any great science, and the mathematician tell us that 
when we have learned to think in his formulas we 
shall find Mathematics the noblest of empowerments. 
No matter. We are not to quarrel about competitive 
claims, but to recognize that there is such a thing as 
a mental freedom and joy in the mastery of a great 
subject which is akin to the bird’s flight in the blue. 


VI 
When duty has become the happy habit of life and 
insurgent impulses have been so subdued as to have 
lost their force, and we find our real joy in a goodness 
which is never, indeed, effortless, but which is increas- 
ingly and blessedly native to the habit of our souls, 
how free we are. We have become at last citizens of 
a region for which we were born. We learn, and 
eratefully, that there is no liberty except in happy 
obedience and the greatest liberty in the world is 

happy obedience to the right. 
The habit of love, once richly achieved, is equally 
emancipating. The clear-visioned have long seen that 
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there is a kind of love for which there is no law since 
love has become its own law, so investing the masteries 
of right and duty not only with its own free consent 
but its own free passion. But they are then no longer 
masters at all. Nothing which we love is ever a 
burden. No law which is one with our truer long- 
ing is ever a constraint; no sacrifice which is the 
glowing expression of what is most eager and brave 
within us is ever a pain. 

Such ways of life as these establish the sov- 
ereignties of life within us; nay, in our own dearly 
bought and holy rule over our own souls our free- 
dom is complete. 

When Dante had finished his pilgrimage through 
the depths of the hopeless ruin of life and up the 
heights of the cleansing of it, he proclaims the 
wonder of the moment in which the soul, having 
found its wings, at last is free. Virgil, who has so 
far been Dante’s guide, dismisses him at the gates 
of the earthly paradise as needing no longer any 
guides save those which the higher life would itself 
supply: 

“ Await no more a word or sign from me; 
Free, sane, and upright, now thy will hath grown, 


And not to follow it were sin in thee; 
Wherefore I set on thee mitre and crown.” 


To such an issue as this our aspirations and all 
the prophecy of our better selves would bring us. We 
were never born to be held of the clay and its en- 
tanglements, nor forever to be struggling to be free; 
we were born for a higher state than that: the ful- 
fillment of all our powers in a wealth of obedience 
and love and some always fuller realization of our 
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dreams. Then, and then only, do we know the whole 
fulness of life, and when we have in any fashion 
achieved for ourselves something like this we may 
well thank God for the burdens which have become 
wings. 

Needless to say that we do nothing of this in our 
own strength. The great promises of the Old 
Testament in which the figure of eagle’s wings is 
used are always such as to make the soaring wings 
not ours, but God’s. Whatever there is within us 
which lifts us, whatever there is without which calls 
us, whatever there is about us which sustains us in 
those transformations which are the glory of our 
humanity, are God and His spirit giving us both 
wings to fly with and an ampler air in which to rise. 
No burden will become easy unless we bear it in 
His strength, no dream will come true save as we 
seek it in His spirit, and in all that last perfection of 
life when, free at last of all the things which hamper 
us, we shall have come into some perfect spiritual 
estate, we shall do no more than draw near to Him 
and rest in His power and peace. 


IX 
OUT OF pT HE “DER DIS 


“ Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord,”’— 
PsatM 130:1. 


HE august Latin words, “De Profundis,” 

: into which the One Hundred and Thirtieth 

Psalm was first ttanslated and which sup- 
ply its title in the Psalter of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, have given it a majesty of sug- 
gestion, and its various use by the devout in their 
seasons of extreme need have given it a wealth of 
association. On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 
24, 1738, John Wesley heard it sung as an anthem 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral and the music of it “ attuned 
his heart to receive that assurance of his salvation 
by faith which the evening of the same day brought 
to him in the room at Aldersgate Street.” Richard 
Hooker took much comfort in it in his dying 
moments. Martin Luther rejoiced in its assurances 
of unfailing mercy and made a hymn of it which 
perfectly expresses an evangelical faith, so fully is 
the Psalm attuned to the music of the Gospels. 

It is rich in remembered phrases; its assurances 
of God’s forgiveness hearten the contrite. as its con- 
fessions of sin humble the proud. Its suggestion of 
the waiting watchman searching the East for the 
morning assures us that we are not alone in our 


vigils as we also wait for dawns which are slow to 
139 
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appear. But I would ask you now to consider par- 
ticularly the first verse. There are three things 
there, though they are not things at all; there is first 
a situation, and second a cry, and third (though I 
can find no good way to put this point in a sentence) 
the assurance that God and God alone is the answer 
to every cry. “ Out of the depths ’”’, “have I cried”’, 
“unto Thee, O Lord.” 


I 


Out of what depths? Well, there are depths of 
unhappy fortune out of which we are often enough 
constrained to cry. For the most part and for the 
generality of us life goes on, not indeed untroubled, 
but with no measure of trouble we are not able to 
meet, and more commonly in happy ways. From 
time to time all this fails us. Some storm or other 
gathers and breaks; what we possessed and rejoiced 
in seems in ruins about us. Then from such depths 
as these we lift those cries for help which are the 
soul’s confession of its own weakness. For, indeed, 
though we think ourselves in our happier estates 
equal to anything life may ask of us, the depths 
teach us quickly enough how weak we really are. 

You may judge the state of a man’s soul by his 
cry from the depths of unhappy fortune. If he has 
been over-proud it is the cry of wounded pride; if 
he has been unduly self-centered he asks, unmind- 
ful of what other men have been called upon to 
suffer: “Why did this happen to me?” If he is 
humble he accepts it as a discipline; if he is devout 
he bows before God. Each in his own fashion, we 
voice the travail of souls compelled at last to grapple 
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with the ultimate mysteries of life. So we search 
the universe for something akin to ourselves, but 
more majestical. Someone asked F. W. H. Myers 
not a great while before his death what he wanted 
most to know. “JI want most to know,” he an- 
swered, “if the universe is kind?” That was Myers’ 
“De Profundis,’ the revelation of an inner loneli- 
ness, seeking at the heart of an order in whose im- 
mense processes a single human life seems an ut- 
terly unconsidered thing, a loving solicitude in which 
to rest. 
189, 

Consider again, and leaving for the moment the 
cry from such depths as these unanswered, other 
depths out of which a man may lift his voice. The 
soul has no dimensions—we know that well enough 
—but we know also well enough that our experiences 
do not all belong to the same level. A great sorrow 
goes deeper than a passing disappointment; it in- 
volves the very sources of our contentment and 
power and, having met it, life is never thereafter the 
same. There are happinesses which are rooted in the 
whole of us, soul and state. There are decisions 
which involve fundamental attitudes. Even the most 
careless have their Shekinahs, sanctuaries where 
they meet God, to be kept at all cost inviolate. There 
are regions of hidden thought and high and uncon- 
fessed desire. Each one of us carries through life 
something unshared or maybe never told; if you 
would know a man you must know him in the deep 
things of his life and not in his superficial conven- 
tionalities. 

For, on the surface, we are all much alike; a cer- 
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tain standardization of conduct distinguishes a so- 
phisticated civilization. Emotions are repressed; we 
stand on guard against old instincts; we do as our 
neighbors do and we take care not to do the things 
that are not done. Now all this is a kind of veneer 
which always breaks, and ought to break, under 
stress. The strength of life is from the inside out 
and if convention do no more than repress undis- 
ciplined impulse the breaking of it is sad business; 
or else the veneer of convention may starve the soul 
as our city trees die when we cover all the spread of 
their roots with concrete roads and sidewalks. 

The soul needs joy and sorrow, it needs to be 
challenged beyond its own sterile self-sufficiencies, it 
needs for the toughening of its fibre to be whipped 
by the storm, it needs to be open to changing spir- 
itual climates as fields are open to changing seasons. 
We cannot victoriously live out of surface things. 
Sooner or later we must come face to face with the 
profounder needs of life to be taught what may 
truly satisfy them, or with perturbing forces to be 
taught what will control them, or with the limits of 
our own strength to be taught wherein we are truly 
at rest. If we have never gone down into the depth 
we shall never know how deep God’s mercy may 
reach. 

Let us make all this most specific. The older psy- 
chology which classified all our power as knowing, 
“feeling, or willing, is just now quite out of fashion. 
Every experience combines all phases of our power. 
Our most self-assertive emotions are never quite 
empty of thought; our coldest thought has always at 
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the heart of it some banked fire of emotion. We 
neither think nor feel without some direction or 
destination of purpose. But, for all that, the old 
divisions may guide us wisely in our approach to 
such a theme as this. 

Ii] 

So conceived, there is first of all a cry from the 
depths of thought. ‘“ What is truth?” said Pilate 
long ago, as though it were a question not worth a 
man’s disturbing himself for. Aye, but what is 
truth? We cannot turn, like Pilate, and leave that 
question unanswered. Some aspect or other of this 
cry from the intellectual depths has been the driving 
power in the most splendid phrases of the whole 
human adventure. It is far enough from our little 
world to the sun, farther still to Arcturus and the 
Pleiades. May not a man live and love and die if 
Helios drive the horses of the sun across the sky, as 
well as under a central flaming fire which in some 
far-off morning of creation mothered a planet brood? 
What difference does it make to us whether the stars, 
are lights hung in a firmament, or constellations of 
suns taking their ordered way through trackless 
space? Nothing but the cry from the depths. 

Face to face with any mystery, whether it be Be- 
telgeuse in the skies or a flower in the crannied 
wall, an impulse which is more worthy than curiosity 
and patient as time itself drives us on to know, until 
we have traced our own genesis and wrung their 
secrets from the storied strata of the ancient hills, 
and named the elements of which the stars are made. 
And yet we are not at rest. There is still a cry 
from the depths. 
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Our laboratories lead us only from mystery to 
mystery. When we have reached the great cluster 
in Hercules, a hundred thousand light years away, 
we know that we stand only upon the threshold of 
immensity. Nothing we know is sufficient unto itself. 
‘Where is the way where light dwelleth?”’ From 
what finality of power do all the lesser forces flow? 
Where is the far-off beginning of what, even though 
it be seeming timeless, must still have begun? 
“Whereupon are the foundations thereof fashioned ? 
Or who laid the corner stone thereof?”’ We can do 
no more than repeat the old words of awe and wonder 
and bow, like Job, before a power too great for our 
understanding. 

“Out of the depths have I cried.” Out of the 
depths of knowledge and ignorance, out of the 
depths of a science so potent and yet so soon baffled, 
out of the depths of all the thought of all the ages, 
out of the depths of a sheer intellectual need to rest 
in something great enough to give the mind its peace. 


IV 

There are depths, also, of emotion. Sometimes a 
depth of sorrow upon which there is no need to en- 
large. When we sigh “for the touch of a vanished 
hand, and the sound of a voice that is still,’’ the con- 
ventional has little meaning for us. “ There is no 
despair so absolute as that which comes with the 
first moments of our first great sorrow, when we 
have not yet known what it is to have suffered and 
be healed, to have despaired and to have recovered 
hope,” and it is out of such experiences as these that 
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we most often call. The passion for a supreme in- 
tellectual assurance is not widely shared, but the need 
of comfort is common to us all. When we are much 
shaken by pain or sorrow we seek some assurance of 
an unfailing love in whose compassionate under- 
standing broken hearts are made whole again. 

There are depths also of moral failure. We have 
done wrong and the sense of it eats like acid. We 
find no sympathy, only an inexorable justice, in the 
order of which we are a part. We cannot ask the 
fire which burned us to cool‘the burn, or the steel 
which wounded us to heal our wounds. We seem to 
be at odds with the law of things and even those 
conceptions of a luminous and austere righteousness, 
incarnate in conscience and imperative in duty, 
which so greatly impress the moralist do, because 
they are high and hard, but the more deeply con- 
vict us. We cannot confess to the moral law, nor 
seek therefrom absolution; we need the assurance of 
healing and forgiving mercy—a love that will not let , 
us go. 

This is the true De Profundis of the Psalmist. 
He has given us four words of which the preacher 
may make what he can: “ out of the depths,” but the 
depths out of which the psalm was sung were the 
sense of moral failure and the need of forgiveness. 
We are not alike here, either. We have all sinned 
and missed the mark, but there are sinners enough 
for whom the memory of sinning is neither a pain 
nor a fire. Such as these are not to be envied if they 
buy immoral ease at the cost of moral insensibility. 
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The hurt of the wounds sin makes is the surest sign 
of moral life. 

But when a man cries to God out of the depths of 
his moral failure he is soul kin to all the saints, and 
in the passion of his cry opens his soul to God’s heal- 
ing mercy. And no such waiting upon the Lord as 
that is ever in vain. There is no morning so sure 
as the rising upon the penitent of the Sun of Right- 
eousness with healing in His wings— 


“And thus my hope is in the Lord 
And not in mine own merit; 
I rest upon His faithful word 
To them of contrite spirit; 
That He is merciful and just— 
Here is my comfort and my trust; 
His help I wait with patience.” 


The music of the One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Psalm is in the passion of it man’s moral need and 
in the peace of it God’s sufficiency. 


Vv 

There are other voices from the depths than these. 
There is a voice from the depths of love akin, in- 
deed, to the cry of spiritual loneliness which we have 
already noted, and yet with a character all its own. 
We have, we human folk, a treasure of affection 
which we seek rightly to bestow. For it is the 
quality of love never to be content until it has given 
itself ; it is the travail of love to seek to give and to 
be repulsed; it is the tragedy of love to give itself 
unworthily. To what, then, shall love supremely 
give itself? Ah, that is what we are always asking! 
We are inconsequent enough and our lives are 
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strangely interwrought of the splendid and the com- 
monplace. We still carry a weight of immemorial 
inheritance. We are animal, but the dignity of human 
nature transcends old instincts; we are children, but 
a prophetic maturity colors our deeds; we were 
savages yesterday, but a sense of noble destiny com- 
pels our dreams. We are entangled in a net of things 
of which we are ashamed, but our very shame is a 
witness to our birthright citizenship in a nobler order, 


“We are children of splendor and flame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears; 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres.” 


What lifts us imperially above our dust is our 
passion to give the best of us-——and our best is no 
common thing—to what is worthy to receive it. It 
is as if there were within us tides of affection but 
half conscious of the sources from which they were 
drawn, but homesick as rivers for the sea from which 
they had their birth. Reverence and adoration, 
shining qualities of the soul and witnesses to some 
hidden sense of kinship with what is better than our- 
selves, join themselves to this need of love to give 
itself, and them, to something deserving so rare a 
treasure. Worship in every form, whether it be the 
silence of Friends upon their facing seats or the an- 
tiphonies of choirs or the hallowed pageantries of 
high altars, is inspired and directed by just this need. 


VI 
There are other cries equally searching and sincere 
which voice our perplexities in the region of action, 
or our helplessness in the face of some duty to which 
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we are not equal. All the force of life issues in 
action, but action itself offers so puzzling a range 
of choices. Action is work and play and planting 
and building; it is a factory stack against the sky, or 
the fretted front of an old cathedral; it is com- 
merce and the craft which carry our goods, or the 
scientist in his laboratory, or Benvenuto Cellini cast- 
ing a bronze, or Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, or 
the mobilization of nations along battle-fronts which 
cross a continent, or La Place lost in celestial 
mechanics, or Thomas a Kempis in the cloister, or 
Christ upon the Cross. 

It is not easy to choose the line one ought to take 
in an order so complex as ours. If we are free we 
are pulled this way or that by competitive desires ; 
if we are under the stress of necessity the sad dis- 
proportion between what we must do and the strength 
we have to do it with is arresting enough. It is 
easy enough to say with Carlyle that “ doubt of any 
sort cannot be removed except by action.” There is 
still the deeper doubt of what action will make us 
free; there is the more imperative need of strength 
enough to do it. There is a travail of the will as 
well as a travail of the soul. The saint has been more 
commonly perplexed by his helplessness to do the will 
of God than by his power to know it. 

The outstanding failure of our own time is just 
here: we have no want of knowledge but we fail to 
find a right direction for our enormous force. Our 
very wealth of action is our weakness and there is 
amongst us a deepening uncertainty as to whether 
our crowded roads are leading us to true wealth of 
soul. Out of such depths as these we are lifting our 
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cry. It voices itself in a thousand changing accents, 
social, political, spiritual, economic, but it is, for all 
that, the confession of an age rich in restless action 
that we need a light our own wisdom cannot supply 
and a directing power beyond our own restlessness. 


VII 

Now these voices from the depths have a signifi- 
cance beyond words. They are always sincere. We 
speak often as much for the concealing as the reveal- 
ing of what we really think. But when life is laid 
bare to the depths of it, pretense and convention are 
forgotten and what we say is the essential revelation 
of what we are. So in “ The Ring and the Book” 
Count Guido, as he makes his plea, is anything you 
please: he is injured innocence, he is a man cheated 
out of his rights, he is the champion of justice, the 
protector of the integrity of his home, or else he is 
contemptuous of death, with no concern at all for 
religion and ready to shake his fist in the face of 
God. But when the end is near and the feet of those 
who are come to take him are heard in the corridor 
of the prison, then Count Guido utters his cry from 
the depths, his soul at last naked before us: 


“Don’t open! Hold me from them! I am yours, 
I am the Granduke’s—no, I am the Pope’s! 
Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God, * * * 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me?” 


Truth has been wrung from him in the wine press 
of fear and in his last agony he confesses the stain- 
less goodness of the woman he has killed. 

Yes, we are never so much ourselves as when we 
speak out of the depths, and though we have no 
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language but a cry that cry may become a revela- 
tion and the passion of it reach and move the heart 
of God. A cry may become more eloquent than any 
form of words, more meaningful than ordered 
speech. From a child awake in the dark and want- 
ing a mother’s reassuring touch to the saint seeking 
God, a cry is the most searching and significant 
sound under the stars. The cry from the depths 
is man’s confession of his own limitations, the ap- 
peal of the temporal to the enduring, some out- 
reaching of the perplexed or entangled toward a 
brooding presence whose solicitude a cry may reach 
and waken. 
Vill 

To what, then, shall we cry? If we turn to any 
law it answers us with sovereign and unfailing se- 
quences—but with nothing else. I would not under- 
estimate the austere kindness of law; it is the good- 
ness of God that fire always burns, and one atom of 
sodium and one of chloride always make salt, and 
that there is nowhere any matter or force which has 
not a way of being and acting which we may find out 
and trust. For how should a man plan for to-morrow 
if the sun might not rise? And by the grace of God 
these are laws of healing and help as if love should 
say: “I am always at your service on my own terms 
and I will restore through your obedience what you 
have lost in your disobedience—though always at 
a price.” But we do not cry to Law in our extremity 
for all that. 

If we turn to Nature we find a beauty and con- 
stancy which minister to our questing spirits. The 
starry heavens rebuke our restlessness and share 
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with us their unperturbed peace; near and lovely 
things bless us with their beauty. There are healing 
and help in wayside growths and the kind ripening 
of harvests; the more sensitive amongst us have al- 
ways felt this and put their assurance of it at our 
service in many heartening ways. But there is a limit 
to the help of Nature. The stars are unmoved by 
our sorrows, the winds have not pity for our weak- 
ness. ‘There are states of the soul in which the un- 
concern of the world for our loneliness or need 
gives to the vaulted skies a mocking hardness. ‘“‘ We 
have seen you come,” they say, “ and we will see you 
go, and what you do or leave undone is no concern 
of ours.” | 


“Tf all be governed by the moving stars, 
If passing planets bring events to be, 
* * + * * * * 


Drawing men’s souls even as the moon the sea; 
If as they pass they make a current pass 

Across man’s life and heap it to a tide, 

We are but pawns, ignobler than the grass.” 


If we turn to our friends they give us sympathy 
as they are tender, counsel as they are wise, and 
understanding as they are rich in experience, but be- 
twixt us and those most near and understanding 
there is still a great gulf fixed. The unsharable 
loneliness of life, in those states of the soul when it 
is most poignantly felt, is, maybe, our heaviest 
burden. 

The wise and the good put their maxims at our 
_ service and assure us that ours are the common for- 
tunes of humanity; the stoic tells us that a man has, 
if he will summon it, an interior resource equal to 
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anything life may ask, and the part of wisdom is to 
be brave and to be still—any cry at all being un- 
worthy of aman. “ Nay, in thy own mean perplex- 
ities do thou thyself but hold thy tongue for one day: 
on the morrow how much clearer are thy purposes 
and duties.” Which is all well enough—save the dif- 
ficulty of holding “thy tongue.” 

If we have nothing to cry to but such as these 
the secret of our peace is still to seek. “ We, too,” 
they say to us, “are such as you—or less; we are 
not sufficient in ourselves; there is need of some- 
thing beyond us.” Law cannot account for its own 
authority and empowerment ; the true help of nature 
is in the revelation of a spirit still more deeply in- 
terfused; our friends can only share with us what 
they have from a higher source; nor in our extrem- 
ities can we be still and be content; that is only to 
fill the chambers of the soul with protest or con- 
fusion not any the less real because it is unuttered. 

To what, then, shall we cry? There is but one 
answer to this question, burdened as it is with need 
and longing love and all the travail of the souls of 
men. The psalmist answers it in a mounting strain 
of confession which takes in one swift flight the 
heights up which reason slowly labors and reaches 
the sanctuary of the soul—* Out of the depths have 
I cried,—unto Thee, O Lord.” 

Ah, but you say, his answer is but the echo of his 
cry, his God a creation of his own imagination or 
reverence made great enough to meet his need. Be it 
so for the moment. If God be only a dream He is still 
a dream to be accounted for. Our persuasion of 
God is no creation of light caprice. It is born of 
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the deeps, engendered of necessities which are one 
with our humanity, spiritual cravings which demand 
a spiritual answer, and if God be only the last echo 
of a great cry we are put to intellectual and spiritual 
confusion. We who have found an answer to every 
other necessity shall we find in response to the su- 
preme necessity only a void? 

We have no truly significant power which does 
not correspond to some answering fact or force in 
the order of which we are a part. Thought finds its 
satisfaction, as it found its ‘impulse, in those mas- 
sive realities which we subdue to the order of 
thought. How could we discern a majestic meaning, 
whether in the dust beneath us or the stars above us, 
if a supreme reason had not written its message in 
the dust and woven the viewless fabric of its laws 
across the sky, and committed us, 


“Frail children of dust, and feeble as frail,” 


to the tireless quest for its hidden meanings and 
made the understanding of its glory the secret of our’ 
mental peace? Our persuasion of a love “ nearer to 
us than breathing, closer than hands or feet,’ the 
answer to the saint’s quest, the martyr’s solace, the 
comfort of the sad, and our sure support, is no mere 
fancy of a need which satisfies itself with a delusion. 
The lonely, the weary, the heavy-laden have not lived 
through the ages in the strength of a delusion. The 
impulse to seek encompassing love is itself love- 
begotten, a quenchless witness that the love is there. 
The sense of well-being and the sustaining satisfac- 
tion, the power to go on and bear and be glad and 
prevail which attends those who rest in the assurance 
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of such a love is so sure, the testimony of it so abun- 
dant as to become the demonstration of its reality. 
Ask the eye to doubt the light, or the ear to question 
music, but do not ask the God-sustained soul to doubt 
Cod iii on 

’ IX 

Those longings which are highest and holiest with- 
in us, those lonelinesses which are, in their vast dis- 
satisfactions, the revelation of our most essential 
natures, are meaningless without God, nor without 
Him is there any accounting for the genesis of them. 
That is to leave the soul of a man alone and unex- 
plained, the tremendous, tragic and haunting caprice 
of creation. These things cannot be. When we have 
cried out of the depths to God the necessity which 
our cry voices is met by a reality without which there 
would never have been a cry at all. “Out of the 
depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.” 

God is the answer to the cry from the depths of 
our strangely mingled knowledge and ignorance. 
The force made manifest in the majesty of starry 
constellations or the dance of an atom is intelligible 
only when it is an infinite nearness of His presence, 
a sweeping of His garment across illimitable space. 
Out of the depths of what we know and what we do 
not know, out of the depths of our power to plot 
starry spaces and follow back to hidden sources the 
seeming solidities of matter, and out of our help- 
lessness in the face of the mystery and sweep of it 
all, have we cried unto Thee, O Lord. 

Out of the depths of our spiritual loneliness, our 
longing to know if the universe be kind and if there 
be anywhere a power that cares and understands, for 
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whom our brief lives, but so great in their brevity, 
have meaning “unto Thee, O Lord” have we cried. 
“T need,” says Rivarol, “as the universe needs, a 
God who saves me from the chaos and anarchy of 
my ideas. * * * The idea of Him saves our spirit 
from its long torments and our heart from its vast 
solitude.” The loving fellowship of God is the 
answer to every cry from the depths of spiritual 
loneliness. 

Out of the depths of moral struggle and hard 
beset, entangled in our own‘ weakness, haunted by 
our own failures and yet under bonds to quenchless 
ideals, have we cried unto Thee, O Lord, and lo, the 
Cross stands against the skyline of the contrite soul. 
The confidence of God’s unfailing mercy and a divine 
charity which torgives and forgets and opens new 
doors and helps us in our struggles, becomes our 
saving force in all our passion for better things, is 
the answer to our cry from the depths of moral 
struggle. 

Out of the depths of brief life and changing for- 
tune have we cried unto Thee, O Lord—we who 
have never accepted any term for the quenchless 
ardor of our souls and with supreme audacity be- 
lieve ourselves citizens of an eternal order, pilgrims 
down roads whose ultimate goal lies beyond any 
shadow. The confidence in our power to pass 
through even the shock and seeming dissolution of 
death and satisfy at last our inextinguishable desire 
for ever more and more life, is in a God who has 
kindled from His own fire the little candle of our 
lives and who will, we believe, not suffer that flame 
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to be put out even by the chill winds which blow 
from off the seas of mortality. 

Aye, we begin life with a cry and we end it with 
a cry, but ah, the difference. The cry of the morn- 
ing of life voices the restlessness, the wonder, the 
loneliness, the perplexity and prophecy of life. The 
cry of the afternoon of life is adoration and con- 
fession, the voice of a soul whose depths have be- 
come doors of access to the Divine presence and 
whose “ De Profundis” is become a “ Te Deum.” 


xX 
THE BLESSING OF THE RESTORED SOUL 


“He resitoreth my soul.”—PsaLtm 23:3. 


ie Gomes haunting phrases of the great psalms, 


rich in association and richer still in sug- 

gestion, are hard to preach from. It is as 
if one were to take a strain of music for a text. Their 
truest commentary is life itself, and, if there be 
nothing within us to answer to their appeal, what one 
may say about them passes as the winds pass, vague 
and far. 

None the less, if what the psalmists tell us of the 
inner life be hard to change back again into the 
poorer currency of prose, what they ask us to share 
with them is always worth trying to understand. Let, 
us begin, then, by recognizing the confessional 
character of this passage. The man who wrote it is 
interpreting God’s loving concern for him in the 
terms of his own occupation. He knew first hand 
the shepherd’s care for his flock and the need of the 
flock for the shepherd’s care; and he found in his 
own daily task, shot through with solicitudes and ser- 
vices for appealing helplessness, a symbol, deathless 
at once in its insight, its comfort and its beauty, of 
God’s solicitude for His children. His use of 
imagery is not consistent; sometimes he has most in 
mind his own need—the spread table, the over- 


running cup; sometimes the need of his flock—green 
157 
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pastures and still waters; sometimes what men and 
sheep alike have need of—protection and compas- 
sion. Yet, because a man is worth more than 
a sheep, something lies at the heart of it all which 
men alone need and God alone can give—the blessing 
of the restored soul. 

Now the psalmist teaches us what we know well 
enough ourselves: first, that there are failures and 
exhaustions of the inner force of life which so 
weaken us as to weaken all we do; second, that we 
have constant need of an inner renewal; and he sup- 
plies, besides, for all this a phrase which enriches our 
speech as it comforts us in our need—*‘ He restoreth 
my soul.” Let us consider this great assurance in 
the hope, particularly, of discovering some of the 
more understandable ways in which our souls really 
are restored. 

i 

There is a weariness which begins on the outside 
and works in toward the creative centers of life. The 
marvelous instruments of the eager soul, nerve cell 
and muscle fibre, answer to an old, old law; they are 
consumed in the intensities of their effort. Their 
burned-out ashes lie, as it were, upon their altar 
stones ; and, if their fires be too long or too intensely 
fanned, what is left uncleared away clogs and poisons 
and the result of it all is reported back to the head- 
quarters of consciousness in fatigue and irritation. 
We lose at once our force and our tempers; we do 
our work badly; we think sluggishly; our burdens 
press upon us out of all proportion to their weight ; 
the hill which seemed so easy to climb in the morning 
light has become by night inaccessible height. 
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Whatever serves the body serves the soul. Rest 
has its own great healing power. We have been slow 
enough to learn all this, and slower still to order life 
wisely in obedience to these laws. Now they tell us 
that there is a rhythm even for the moving of pig- 
iron, and that labor, attuned to this rhythm in in- 
tervals of work and rest, is more effective and less 
wearing than the untimed intensities which do so 
much to begin with and are exhausted ere the day is 
done. There is a vaster rhythm of toil and rest to 
which we are under bonds to accommodate ourselves. 
Beyond the technique of the hour’s task is the 
rhythm of waking and sleeping; beyond that the in- 
terlude of a day of rest; and beyond that still the in- 
terlude of vacation period; and beyond that still the 
rhythm of the law of decreasing responsibility and 
less driving effort, until life, like a day, has its late 
afternoon hours in which we turn from work to a 
freer world and its twilights of memory and hope. 


II 

But there is, also, a deeper weariness which works 
from the inside out. If we have come of late 
to understand the physiology of fatigue and the rela- 
tion of physical to spiritual states, we are also re- 
affirming, with new comprehension, an old conten- 
tion—the essential mastery of the spiritual forces in 
the conduct of life. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” There are spiritual states in which 
weariness is forgotten, and a new access of power 
drawn from deep interior springs makes the impos- 
sible possible. We live into our souls truly enough. 
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Whatever affects life, from the touch of an un- 
considered experience, fugitive as the breath of a 
vagrant breeze, to the tempest which rocks us to our 
foundations, leaves its deposit behind it; and it is 
just because our souls do so record our experiences 
that we have need to take great care in what we 
seek or entertain. 

But we also live out of our souls. Life is far more 
a matter of giving than taking; the real forces in 
action about us are personal forces, and personality 
is most distinct and creative in those fine qualities 
which we call, because they are so far removed from 
the material aspect of things, the spiritual. Our 
loves and our confidences and our purposes,—which 
do but incarnate and make real our loves and con- 
fidences,—or else our doubts and dislikes are the 
creative forces in our human world. The whole 
fabric of our human order is just the weaving into 
occupations and institutions of these imponderable 
things of the soul which are to-day a dream and to- 
morrow a city, to-day a passion and to-morrow. 
embattled armies. There is through all the murk 
of theosophy, which sees nowhere anything but 
spirit made manifest, a shining of true light. 
Whenever, therefore, the soul is strong and free and 
right, the whole of life is right; when the soul is 
wasted, the tides of action run scant; when the soul 
is sick, creation feels its pain. We can not live 
greatly out of an impaired inner life. 


Ill 
We may well take account, then, of what undoes 
the integrity of the soul. Weariness and care may 
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do it, but the soul may suffer, also, from the attack 
of enemies more nearly akin to itself. There may be 
a failure of love not because the muscles are poisoned 
by fatigue but because the soul itself is poisoned by 
selfishness. We suffer ourselves to become the 
centers of our little world, concerned only for our 
own ease and well-being ; some vicious pride or other 
persuades us that we are ill served or less considered 
than we think we ought to be. The competitions of 
business, maybe, or ambition sterilize our sympathies, 
exalt our egotisms or harden our tempers until 
nothing counts save our insistent will to power. 
There is a weariness attendant upon such a state as 
this beyond the power of any outer rest to heal; our 
self-wearied souls need to be renewed in love and 
self-forgetfulness. | 

Long series of disappointments always go hard 
with hope. Our dreams, through the demonstration 
of experience, are proved too often to have been only 
illusions. The goals we seek retreat as we approach 
them; circumstances are too strong for us; ere we 
know it the morning, which promised so much, has 
broadened into a pitiless noon whose very heat seems 
to have drunk up the quiet waters by which we hoped 
to rest. We need always an excess of force to bring 
the events of life to an issue, but there are seasons 
when the disproportion between our hopes and the 
outcome of them weighs heavily upon us. We lose 
our confidence in others; or else we lose our con- 
fidence in ourselves ; or else duty is only a hard task- 
master; or else faith is pathetically slow in resolving 
itself into sight. So shadowed a picture as this is by 
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no means the whole of life, but the reality of all this 
is none the less a very distinct part of life. 


IV 

Soul weariness is particularly the danger of late 
middle age; youth at its best is rich in an unex- 
hausted spiritual strength which makes little of dif- 
ficulty and rises easily above weariness and, upon 
high occasion, dares the impossible. Age has its own 
truer insights, its quieter contentment. There is al- 
ways toward the end of the day some blessed gift of 
hard-won peace, but late maturity is greatly open to 
disillusionment; some consciousness of failure at- 
tends even the most successful of us. Self is still 
strongly insistent; something of the glory of begin- 
nings has been lost and yet we dare not stop; and 
all of this results in a lessening of inner force which 
is, often enough, the secret of the unexpected failure 
of the middle aged. 

There are, also, changes in temper and outlook 
which seem to belong to the generations themselves. 
A wise friend, with a very great gift for historical 
generalization, said to a group of us the other day 
that in his opinion our time had inherited, in a 
peculiar way, vast disillusionments. We had _ be- 
lieved greatly in democracy and democracy had failed 
as yet to bring its promised Golden Age; we had 
trusted greatly in science and science, with all its 
marvelous interpretations and empowerments, had 
left our souls still uncomforted; we had dreamed of 
Peace and found ourselves involved in war; we had 
thought ourselves, through applied science, an 
economic organization, on the threshold of a time of 
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unprecedented wealth and lo! the world is poor and 
burdened with debt. 

One senses beneath our vast show of activity and 
the driving intensities of the time a certain lack of 
high resolution and a suggestion of spent souls. Our 
literature is wanting in spiritual affirmation and is 
become rather a vehicle for depressing analysis than 
a kindling interpretation of life. The music to which 
poetry asks us to march is futile or disheartening. 
You cannot move humanity’s army to the rhythm of 
Amy Lowell’s “ Patterns,’ or Carl Sandburg’s 
“Chicago”; “A Spoon River Anthology” and 
“Main Street”’ are broken meat for an age which 
works and plays on Main Street, with little vision 
of the hills of God. 

The cumulative effect of all this is much in evi- 
dence. I would not make the picture too dark, but 
we need the restoration of our souls. Here is the 
source of a power we seek down a hundred roads; 
here the secret of the peace for which we hunger ; 
here the fountain of a joy whose cup holds no bit- 
terness. Nothing in reason is impossible for the re- 
stored soul. The task which was yesterday’s burden 
becomes to-day’s joy; half-lost battles are changed 
into victories ; a certain singing happiness comes back 
into life. Love is a supreme solvent of weariness. 
The unloved task drags like Pharaoh’s wheel-less 
chariot; but if the task be loved it restores us as we 
serve it. 

Interest and affection are spiritual qualities; they 
kindle with their own more ethereal flame those phys- 
ical forces which have begun to burn low. Hope is 
the comrade of love in the conquest of weakness. 
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Hopeless tasks are always hard enough, but a confi- 
dent expectation makes the longest way blessedly 
short. Lonely tasks are equally hard. Few of us 
are brave enough to go over the top alone but when 
the whole line swings out together a disciplined con- 
tagion carries with it the halting and the fearful. 
The blessed consciousness of a sustaining power en- 
throned beyond defeat lightens even our most 
shadowed hours. Such as these hold in  out- 
stretched hands the empowerments and happiness 
which we want. No need to more than appeal to ex- 
perience for the truth of all this. We have lived in 
vain if we do not know how a new access of spiritual 
power changes ourselves and our world. 


V 

Where, then, shall we seek this restoration? Here 
the psalmist is both witness and guide. _Who shall 
restore our souls but He whose creation they are? 
Or how shall our Father God who committed us, His 
children, to the great enterprises of life bring us 
victoriously to the end of a way in the travelling of 
which the strength of the soul is so supremely neces- 
sary, save as He restoreth our souls? We cannot 
doubt this ; the truth of it is so evident, the need of it 
so great and the witnesses to the fact of it so vast a 
company. I should rather ask how God restores the 
soul, in the hope that the haunting beauty of the 
psalmist’s phrase may be filled with some definite 
meanings, and we might, perchance, be taught where 
to look for the proffer of His restoring help and how 
to make it ours. And it may well be that we shall 
find the demonstration of the psalmist’s experience 
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where we did not dream it dwelt, and discover in 
what we overlook, or accept as the commonplace, the 
sustaining mercy of an ever-considerate God. 

To begin with, does not God restore our souls in 
the ministries of His world? Surely there is some 
real connection between the green pastures and the 
quiet waters and the healing of the soul. Every 
roadside flower is His minister and the meadows are 
spread with His rest as with light. We have only, 
in our times of doubt or exhaustion, to let these have 
their way with us to feel, even as rising tides find 
their quiet ways through the salt marshes, threading 
them with blue and healing waters which reflect the 
sky and temper summer heats, the transforming 
touch of God come back again into life. 

The restoration of the green pastures and the 
quiet waters is in more than their beauty or their 
suggestion of a communicable quietness which the 
soul may share; it is in their evidence of something 
deeper still, an unhastened and unresting power dt 
rected in unfailing renewals toward great consum- 
mations. 

Here is the revelation of a love not unmindful 
even of the grasses of the meadows, symbols from 
of old of the frail and the perishing; here is a min- 
istry which covers with its healing the scars which 
we ourselves have made upon the patient breast of 
our mother, the earth. The very graves of the dead 
are gemmed with flowers. Nothing I saw in the 
France of two years ago was more significant than 
lately trampled battlefields, still marked with lines of 
white where trenches had been filled in, already grow- 
ing green toward the harvest. 
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Wordsworth only echoes the psalmist when he 
says of fields and flowers— 


“T have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration.” 


Surely God restores our souls in such ministries as 
these and speaks to us with an ever-enduring voice 
when we have learned to discover even in the 
silences— 


“ Authentic tidings of invisible things, 
Of ebb and flow and ever-during power, 
And central peace existing at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


VI 

God restores our souls in those rhythms of labor 
and of rest whose virtues we have already con- 
sidered. Sleep is his minister, and bread made sweet 
by hunger, and water doubly cool through the heat 
of toil, He restores our souls in friendship, 
whether in the tranquil contacts of familiar asso- 
ciation or in those rare hours of more intimate com- 
munion when we share with one another our dreams, 
our hopes, our understandings. He restores our 
souls in the well-being of those for whom we spend 
ourselves, the happiness of little children whose un- 
troubled laughter has been purchased at the price of 
our own solicitudes, and in the serenities of domestic 
life between which and an invading world we had 
built some sheltering wall. He speaks to us in the 
poets; the musicians make articulate for us those 
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accents of His to which no words are equal save only 
the universal language of music. 

He restores our souls in the truer vision of the 
worth of what we have done. We may not have 
achieved our ambition, we may be confined by wear- 
ing routine, but the truly noble outcome of all honest 
service needs only to be clearly seen to greatly com- 
fort us. He restores our souls in the harvests which 
our labor has made possible and in the cities we have 
builded, smoke-dimmed thaqugh they be; aye, in the 
battles we have won though the end of the fight be 
far away. He restores our souls in still more inti- 
mate ways than these. We are not all mystics with 
the mystic’s sensitiveness to impressions come through 
secret channels, but no one of us ever opens any of 
the manifold avenues of the soul to truth or duty or 
goodness without some felt response. Then we are 
taught, in ways we cannot doubt, that something 
greater than ourselves has spoken to us and some 
tides from a vaster sea washed the thirsty shores of 


our souls. 
VII 


God restores us in the kindling contagion of those 
who are wiser or braver than we, in the assurance of 
the prophets more sure than we of His presence in 
a troubled world, in the quietness and confidence of 
those who dwell in the secret place of the most High. 
No time is ever so poor as not to possess the great 
and far-seeing, who share with us their divinely sus- 
taining visions and make us stronger whether we 
listen to their words or follow them into the fight. 

There is an immense force for spiritual empower- 
ment in correcting the transient by the permanent 
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and comparing the outcome of the day’s march with 
the more significant progress of a year or a gener- 
ation. Though we seem to have done little enough 
at any one time, the cumulative outcome of steadfast 
endeavor is always assuring. Furrows are slow to 
turn, but in the end fields do get ploughed and sown; 
stones are slow to lay, but walls do get finished; 
and, even if those of us whose lives seem most want- 
ing in any distinction of accomplishment do but com- 
pute the massive outcome of unconsidered tasks, we 
shall find therein just that assurance of the worth of 
what we have been and have done which is a true 
restoration of the soul. Our souls are greatly re- 
stored in interpreting even the trials and disap- 
pointments of life in terms of character and under- 
standing. We have only to cast up our past ex- 
perience to see how that which seemed hardest at the 
time has often been kindest; how rare harvests of 
real well-being have been gathered from fields whose 
culture was difficult enough; nay, those flowers which 
bloom most brightly have been, too often, watered by 
our tears. 

I would not forget the Book in which all such 
things as these find their supreme expression, the 
book of prophets and psalmists and friends of God, 
who, though they have shared our weaknesses and 
our weariness, have none the less shared also, in their 
own inspired way, that sense of God which lives still 
in the printed page and speaks anew to the genera- 
tions, though the voices themselves be long stilled. 
The psalm from which the text is taken is itself so 
rich an illustration of all this as to make unneeded 
any added words. Those who have repeated it, 
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generation after generation, have shared the psalm- 
ist’s confidences and found the restoration of their 
souls in the God who restored his. 

There is very great power of spiritual restoration 
in prayer and we do not need to spend ourselves. in 
debating what prayer may or may not accomplish be- 
fore availing ourselves of it. Prayer is always a 
great adventure, the quest of the soul pouring itself 
out through the silences to the silent ; but it is a true 
medicine for a sick soul. It eases spiritual tensions 
and releases saving longings. It is the casting of our 
burdens upon an Infinite Strength and the confiding 
of our perplexities to the loving wisdom of God. 
Whatever friendship will do for us prayer will more 
greatly do, for prayer is friendship with God; what- 
ever the quiet yielding of ourselves for a season to 
the ministry of beauty and music can accomplish, 
prayer will do—and more. God can restore our souls 
only as we seek restoration. Prayer is His oppor- 
tunity as surely as a child’s request for a father’s 
help is the father’s opportunity. Love can do nothing 
with a locked door. Prayer unlocks the door of the 
soul. 

Worship has also its own healing and restoring 
power. Worship is the fellowship of prayer—and 
prayer gathers force from being shared. It is equal- 
ly a fellowship of praise. Praise lifts us above 
our fears and our self-absorptions into an ampler 
world. How can we be earth-bound when we sing: 


“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 
All Thy works shall praise Thy Name in earth and sky and 
sea.” 


or continue downcast as we sing: 
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“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.” 


or fail to find wings for our souls as we chant the Te 
Deum. The confessions we hesitate to make even 
in our own closets become easy as we make them in 
the fellowship of those who also have done what they 
ought not to have done and left undone the things 
they should have done. Holy fires are thus kindled 
upon the altars of our souls, new purposes are en- 
couraged, and the benediction which offers us the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding be- 
comes a realized experience in the strength of which 
we turn again to the tasks which yesterday so sorely 
tried us, confident and sufficient in that God has 
restored our souls. 
Vill 

And, finally, our souls are restored in Jesus Christ. 
This is far more than a pious platitude or the simple 
saying of what one is expected to say. Faith and 
love and hope, the sense of renewed opportunity, 
and, above all, the sense of being sustained by a 
power both considerate and strong, are, as we have 
seen, the conditions of brave, glad living. | Where 
shall we find the realization of such things as these 
so blessedly as in His discipleship? He met what 
life asked of Him along the whole front of pos- 
sible experience and along the whole front He was 
radiantly victorious. He, too, shared the need of a 
restored soul; we may reverently discover in all His 
habit, from His contemplation of birds and flowers 
to His lonely vigils on the mountainsides with His 
God, a perpetual re-baptism of His soul in His 
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Father’s love and care; and He has pened for us 
roads by which we may approach the same sources 
of strength. And all this culminates in the em- 
powerment of the Cross, with its assurances of a for- 
giveness more than adequate for every fault, and a 
redemption as much vaster than the weakness from 
which it saves us as God is greater than man. 

In such ways, then, as these God restores our 
souls. Our need of restoration indeed varies; 
sometimes we need only the night’s rest, sometimes 
the mighty assurances of the Cross; sometimes we 
need only the sympathy of a friend, sometimes the 
supporting strength of the everlasting arms. How- 
ever that may be, these things from which we started 
and to which in the end we return are certain. The 
deeper failures of life are in the failures of spiritual 
power. The restoration of the soul is the condition 
at once of weariness truly ended, or a life trium- 
phantly carried through, or a civilization fulfilling its 
opportunities ; and the secret of the restored soul is 
in some new access of divine strength, whether it 
come to us in the color and perfume of the flower, 
or the steadfastness of the stars, or in the face of a 
friend, or in new strength of faith, or a new reach 
of vision, or the rapture of the mystic, or the salva- 
tion of the Cross. 


XI 
THE SYMPHONY OF CHARACTER 


“ And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge tem- 
perance; and to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity. For if these things be in you 
and abound, they make you that ye shall neither be bar- 
ren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’—II Prrer 1:5-8. 


Hare text is an injunction to a rich and 
beautiful fruitage of life; the context is the 
reminder that life is fruitful in the Christian 
graces only by the grace of God. ‘“ We have given 
us,” says the apostle in the third verse of this same 
chapter, “all things that pertain unto life and god-. 
liness.”” There is an unqualified sweep in that kin- 
dling phrase: All things that pertain to life and god- 
liness. We have faculty and force enough to go on 
with, the offerings of experience are rich in every 
quality out of which perfected character may be 
fashioned, and since the apostle is writing as servant 
and apostle of Jesus Christ he testifies briefly, but 
very strongly, how all the other gifts of God per- 
taining unto life and godliness are made perfect and 
effectual in Him, and a way opened whereby we may 
be made partakers of the Divine nature. 

But all this, he says, is not enough; God has given, 


now do you add. The whole secret of the fruitful 
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conduct of life is in these eight verses. If he had 
stopped at the fourth verse he would have given us 
the roots of life without the fruits; if he had begun 
at the fifth verse he would have given us the fruits 
without the roots. The profoundest misunderstand- 
ings of the serious and high-minded grow out of tak- 
ing one or the other half of this passage, making every- 
thing of it and forgetting the other half. For the 
mystics communion with God and the partaking of 
the Divine nature are everything in the world. They 
make ,littl—though this statement ought imme- 
diately to be qualified—of the practical conduct of 
life; they make everything of humility and faith and 
reverence. They go so far as to deny the worth of 
any goodness which is not the expression of a life 
hid with Christ in God. A man can win no favor 
from God, they say, by anything which he does in 
his own strength. 

The practical-minded say that righteousness is al- 
ways right and goodness always good. They main- 
tain if we live according to our light, keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world, loving mercy and 
doing justly, we are doing a true spiritual service 
and may rightly claim to be the sons of God and 
faithful to the trust which He has given us. St. 
Peter does not argue with either of these; he agrees 
with both. A life, to have any power or goodness at 
all, must, he says, have a deep rooting in unseen and 
eternal things. But unless a life so rooted issue in 
practical goodness itis barren and unfruitful. There 
is no more division between the devout and the prac- 
tical than there is between the roots of a tree and its 
fruited branches. 
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But there is in this passage a definiteness of direc- 
tion which this group of sermons very greatly needs. 
If, as we have said again and again, we do hold our 
souls in our own hands as the craftsman the material 
which he shapes to some enduring use or beauty, 
and if, by the grace of God, we have all things given 
us pertaining to life and godliness, then what are the 
commanding qualities which we ought to seek and 
seek to express? 

I 

To begin with, the text is a fascinating study in 
the untranslatable suggestion of words. There is 
hardly a word in it, from beginning to end, whose 
full force is not lost in the translation. The English 
verb with which the train of injunctions begins is 
the ghost of what the writer really said. ‘“ Add” is 
a significant enough word; you have only to add 
enough and long enough and the sum of your addi- 
tion becomes an incalculable force. But what the 
apostle has in mind is something more than mere ad- 
dition. It is what the director of an orchestra does 
as he calls his various choirs into action, playing 
upon a hundred musicians as if they were them- 
selves the keyboard of a great organ, to voice a new 
phase of his score and reach some splendid and 
harmonic consummation. Character itself may be- 
come in a very real way a symphony in which the 
contradictions of experience are reconciled and every 
quality evokes a richer music, and dissonances are 
subdued to harmony and the Master Musician’s 
meaning made finally dominant. 

What, then, are the qualities in whose full expres- 
sion the symphony of character is to be secured? 
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Just the things which the text goes on to name. 
Faith is assumed, for he is writing to Christian be- 
lievers, and there is no need or room in this sermon 
to enlarge upon that save to say, in a sentence, that 
without some Christian faith life is a puzzle and every 
road blind. But faith is immediately and to save 
itself to be realized in virtue. Here is the first prac- 
tical concern of the craftsman of the soul and here 
is a second word rich in old suggestion. 

The root of it means “to join to” or “ fit to.” It 
meant, therefore, most anciently and literally “ fit- 
ness,’ and like all great words has many relations 
and descendants. For example, the Latin words 
“ars” and “arma” and through them the English 
words “arm” and “art.” It means generally in 
Greek literature “superiority” and in moral regions 
the thing which gives a man his worth. It is virile 
—for virtue and virile are also kin—and charged 
with force. There is a virtue which is mere blame- 
lessness, as if a man should be tried and nothing be 
brought against him. 

But the true virtue of life is in the manly force 
with which we meet its challenges and carry through 
its enterprises. It is, moreover, manliness instinct 
with rightness, the fulness of life used righteously 
and creatively. Virtue does more than merely de- 
feat wrong; it dethrones wrong and establishes the 
just, the loving and the good upon its empty throne. 
It is the one quality without which everything else 
is meaningless. You may pile up words here until 
you are tired of them, and virtue still remains taking 
a man’s part with high art and victorious address in 
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every enterprise and relationship of life, and doing 
it all with clear moral vision and the entire direction 
of every force toward moral ends. 

But since virtue is an embattled quality, a struggle 
of the higher against the lower, in which a man is 
sometimes the battlefield and sometimes the weapon, 
virtue needs intelligent direction. ‘ Therefore,” says 
the apostle, in this deepening harmony of life, “add 
knowledge to your virtue.” 


II 

The knowledge for which he asks is a vast deal 
more than just knowing things. There is a kind 
of knowledge which lies greatly upon the surface of 
life, having no true force in the shaping of character ; 
we may know as much as an Encyclopedia and yet be 
foolish enough. But there is another knowledge 
which is our understanding of life, its meanings and 
its powers. You may use what figure you will; a 
knowledge like this is a little light, but clear, which 
falls upon our path, or else a splendor which washes 
all our horizons. Or it may be some dear-bought 
competence to deal wisely with any situation, the 
force of intelligence with which we adapt ourselves. 
to changing circumstance. More deeply still, it is 
our luminous persuasion of the meanings of life and 
love and duty. For, though everything has always 
some background of mystery, there is still in what 
we are and what we work with, enough intelligible 
meaning to make it possible for us to go on without 
too much stumbling and to do our work with happy 
satisfaction. 

We confess the high service of understanding in 
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our most trivial speech. When we have said, “I do 
not understand,” we are always at a standstill. Add 
to your virtue understanding; take a man’s part in a 
man’s world, but do it always as you can in the 
understanding of how that part ought to be taken. 
Misunderstandings complicate every relationship. 
A force not subject to understanding may be the 
most mischievous force in the world and the stronger 
it is the more harm it is likely to do. 

The understanding which the apostle demands is 
not to be gained lightly. We can to a certain extent 
avail ourselves of the understandings of other people. 
If each one of us had to begin where our humanity 
first began, and wearily win our way to the under- 
standing of ourselves and our world, we should al- 
ways be stopped before we had fairly started. <A vast 
store of what we possess in this region has been 
passed as a torch, unquenched and crescent, from 
hand to hand. But for all that we must make it ours 
by thinking and living it through and adding to it and 
testing it by experience, and discarding what proves 
deficient, and correcting it by new understandings, 
until what begins as mere knowledge ends by becom- 
ing a deposit of experience, the achievement of 
intensities and teachablenesses, the profound and 
controlling wisdom of life. Add to your virtue 
knowledge. 

And to knowledge, temperance. The temperance 
of the text is self-control, virtue made manifest in 
self-mastery. For what does it profit a man if he 
sets out to use his force in high, creative ways and 
even in rich understanding if he be not master of 
himself and always at the mercy of low insurgent 
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forces? We are always narrowing temperance to 
specific cases and taking the majesty out of its mean- 
ing by making it merely an attitude toward food or 
narcotics. It is the attitude of the soul toward all 
those things which may disturb it, the affirmation of 
moral and spiritual supremacies over the whole range 
of life. It deals more directly with appetite than 
with the occasions to appetite. It may as rightly con- 
cern itself with anger or impatience as with grosser 
things. | 

A. temperate man in the old root meaning of the 
word holds his life in hand. He is not only master 
of impulse, he is master of himself; he does not too 
much consider the protest of a self which wants to 
be spared or used in easy ways or to be kept safe. 
Self itself is only a tool; it has no rights of its own 
save to be made rich in high qualities and nobly used 
for noble ends. A temperate man in this meaning 
of the word will take his “self” to whatever em- 
battled front calls him; he will not upon occasion 
fear the cross itself. He is lord of his. own reluc- 
tances, master of his fears. 

We have every right to a happy fulness of life. 
We have no impulses which have not, when the law 
of God and man is kept, the right to some expres- 
sion native to their own nature, but it is our task to 
assert an always enlarging mastery over power and 
personality. Self-control never permits the. low 
to get in the way of the high, it never permits the 
happy wholeness of life to be defeated or undone 
by any insurgent force. The achievement of it in 
such ways as to make life full and rich is a rare 
grace. We learn our lessons here often at bitter 
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cost, but we are living to no triumphant purpose if 
we do not make manifest a fine mastery of the spir- 
itual and the unselfish over every force within us. 
Add to your knowledge temperance. 


Il 

Add to temperance not patience—here too the 
translators miss the mark—but steadfastness. The 
whole epistle reflects a troubled time. There was 
much about those to whom this great counsel was 
addressed to win them away from their Christian 
allegiance and, therefore, they are urged to be stead- 
fast. For, indeed, in any trying time steadfastness 
is the one indispensable condition of the victorious 
resolution of troubling circumstance. There are 
times when we cannot go forward and must not 
retreat. In such a state as that we have no choice 
except “having done all else,” as St. Paul says, “to 
stand.” 

But steadfastness has a more inclusive sweep. It 
is really the condition of winning its last meaning 
from any experience, a wearing down, by a sheer 
supremacy of the spirit, all those things which fret 
and try us. An effectual patience is no passive 
quality. There is, truly enough, a passive kind of 
patience, a folding of the hands and a rebuking of 
the spirit and thereafter a brave though weary wait- 
ing for the turn of the tide. Life does upon oc- 
casion call for a patience like this and it is no mean 
grace, but there is a more militant patience. The 
truly desirable and triumphant patience is the power 
to outlast and wear down whatever halts or hinders 
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us, and so conceived it is a rare and shining quality 
of the soul. 

“ The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
to the strong.” But it is not the slowness of the slow 
which wins the race, it is his power to outstay the 
swift; nor is it the weakness of the weak which wins 
the battle, it is rather another and a very wonderful 
and necessary strength. The rarely successful in any 
region are those who possess in some signal way 
great staying power. They know how to wait and 
shape circumstance to their purpose and keep step, 
undisheartened, with the slow march of events—and 
then outmarch them. In such a temper as this we 
may triumphantly challenge the hostile or the unto- 
ward. “You are strong,” we can say to such as 
these, ‘but I am stronger; I can outlast you.” A 
steadfastness like this makes all things tributary to 
it; it wins from experience its final meaning and 
gives to those who have borne many things and passed 
beyond the power of them to some serene estate, 
a wealth of character all their own made manifest in 
their very look. There is a touch of shadow in it, 
I grant you, but it is like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land. | 

In the symphony of character prevailing stead fast- 
ness is akin to the genius by which a great musician 
subdues the whole development of his composition 
to his dominant theme. He dismisses it to be denied 
and half forgotten and challenged by other motives, 
but it is always there. He chooses now this and now 
that choir for some haunting or prophetic expres- 
sion of it. The strings whisper it to the trumpets, 
the trumpets sing it bravely for all the world to hear 
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unti! at last it asserts itself in the dominant resolu- 
tions of the last great movement of the music, hav- 
ing come through dissonances and vast variety to 
subdue the whole great creation to itself. Steadfast- 
ness is the quality which subdues the symphony of 
life to high and holy motives. And to temperance 
add steadfastness. 
IV 

But if steadfastness be the power to subdue all 
the movement of life to one high motive, what ought 
that motive to be? The next injunction tells us: 
“And to patience godliness.” The translators have 
taken another liberty with the epistle’s word, but a 
creative liberty for ali that. What they translate 
“godliness ’ meant quite literally the right kind of 
fear, and there is in all the far-off uses of the word 
some haunting persistence of an old, old attitude 
toward God. Men began to know their gods by fear- 
ing them; it was long after that before they learned 
to love them. The Old Testament reveals this again 
and again—“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 

We have long been done, by grace of the Christian 
revelation, with fearing God. Perhaps if we were 
not quite so much done with fearing God we should 
be in a better way; fear is a saving quality in life 
only if it be the right kind of fear. When a man 
lives in a saving awe of holy things and fears to do 
wrong he will be saved a deal of folly and not a little 
tragedy. It is not good for the soul to be too much 
at ease in Zion. 

The text is asking, however, for a finer thing than 
fear; it is asking for godliness, which is to reveren- 
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tial fear what a flower is to the roots which feed it; 
and when we have put back into godliness its miss- 
ing syllable and made it Godlikeness, we get the full 
force of it. Godlikeness is not a word of which we 
need to be afraid, it is our birthright. We are all 
clay to begin with, to be shaped into some image or 
other. It is stiff clay to work, but plastic for all that 
and may take impressions from the low or the high, 
the temporal or the eternal. 

How shall any man know, as he bends over his 
first-born, what the babe will finally be like? Life 
and time will model the face of the child line by line, 
a touch here for strength, some drooping curve for 
weakness there; the record of his happiness will be 
written in for all the world to see, and sorrow will 
not be denied its mark. Goodness will touch every 
feature with noble expression, or shame be moulded 
in a furtive look. Deepening experience bravely met 
will give in subtle ways which only a sculptor could 
explain or catch, some poise and contour of dignity. 
The changing years will leave their record there and 
the soul show through, until finally death himself, 
putting them all one side, will show you in white 
quietness what life and time have made of a baby’s 
face. 

The most significant documents in any great 
biography of a strong man are the changing photo- 
graphs of the subject, and if once or twice an artist 
of genius has painted what the camera never sees, 
so much the better. If the face of a child is to be so 
changed, what shall we say of his mind? That, too, 
is plastic in finer and more responsive ways. What 
gives its final form to a man’s face is simplicity 
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itself compacted with what moulds his mind, and 
what moulds his mind is not to be named alongside 
what moulds his soul. 

Aye, what shall we be like, we who have in us at 
once the promise of the saint and the sinner, the sage 
and the fool, the man and the brute, the human and 
the Godliker Nothing less will do a man than the 
partaking of the Divine Nature. For that we have 
been made what we are and dowered with such gifts 
as we possess, with plastic souls to be shaped to 
holy issues, and a vision to follow, and faith to rest 
in, and understanding to guide us, and a will to en- 
force all righteous purpose, and a passion which will 
give us no peace till we are partakers of the Divine 
Nature. 


“Tam the end to which the whole world strives ; 
Therefore are ye girdled with a mild desire, and shod 
With sorrow; for among you all no soul 
Shall ever cease, or sleep, or reach its goal 
* * * 2 * * * * 


Or rest content with less than being God.” 


True, God must stoop to enter and possess us, nor 
is there room in the little chambers of our souls for 
His infinitudes, but we have doors which He will 
use if we will open them. Our thoughts and desires 
and purposes may truly become His doors, and if 
they be open to Him He will bow Himself and enter. 


“T come in little things, 
Saith the Lord— 


* * * * * * * 
Meekly I fit my stature to your need; 
* * * * * * * 


About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 
* ea * * * * * 
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Till by such art 
I shall achieve my Immemorial Plan 
Pass the low lintel of the human heart.” 


Godlikeness is a very practical matter; it be- 
comes real in goodness and glowing in love; it asks 
of us brave obediences and holy self-denials; it is a 
standard toward which we are always reaching and 
never attaining, and possessing just for that reason 
an endless power to guide and change us. It is made 
more real in our imitation of Christ than anything 
else, for in Him the Divine took such station as to 
pass the low lintel of the human heart. The quest 
for godliness involves great humility and many con- 
fessions, and atonements and forgiveness beside. It 
is as far removed from pride as the east is from the 
west, for if ever anyone should call himself godly he 
would be, by that sign, not godly at all. But when 
we may truly say of a man that he ts godly, we have 
said the last and the highest thing to be said of any 
soul. Add to your steadfastness godliness. 


V 

The qualities so far dwelt upon are largely indi- 
vidual, being achievements of the soul in its own — 
self-development. They look inward, not outward. 
But all the while we are living and working with 
other people and our symphony of character must in- 
clude our attitudes toward them. How can there be 
a symphony at all when one man plays it all and upon 
one instrument? A symphony is never a solo. 

Now, the first social quality which the Epistle 
urges is love of the brethren. All this was written, 
remember, for the direction of little groups of men 
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and women who were, by virtue and necessity of 
their Christian discipleship, living much to them- 
selves. They faced a hostile world beginning al- 
ready to feel in some vague way the arresting chal- 
lenge of their ideals. It was absolutely necessary that 
there should be amongst them, if they were to hold 
their own at all, a thoroughgoing loyalty and some- 
thing more than loyalty: an wholly shared and 
strongly held love. How could man, woman or 
child go on happily in the intimate and possibly try- 
ing fellowships of these little apostolic churches un- 
less there was betwixt them all the strongest bonds 
of love? So love of the brethren began to be and 
has since continued to be one of the very great Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Now a love like this is a rare grace. It takes care 
of its own and blesses the intimacies of life; it hal- 
lows the home and sanctifies the Church. It is 
like a fire upon the hearth for friends to gather 
around, shining upon dear faces and warming us 
with the flame of it. We ought always to feed it and 
keep it burning. It lives in tendernesses and mutual 
understandings and tireless service, and if with 
lengthening comradeship something of its passion be 
cooled, it is none the worse for that if only it spread 
abroad a more equal and constant warmth. “ And 
to godliness love of the brethren.” 

“And to love of the brethren—love.” The au- 
thorized version avoids repetition by weakening the 
text. The Epistle is not urging charity in our little 
use of a time-worn word. It is demanding love, not 
as an affection but as a glowing and creative attitude 
of the will, wide in the sweep of it as human need. 
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Love of the brethren is the human hearthstone upon. 
which a vaster love kindles into flame. 

How shall we dream of a world whose last law is 
loving kindness, save as we have been blest in the 
loving kindness of those who stayed our stumbling 
with tender hands, or fed our deeper hunger with 
the ministrations of their spirit. You cannot invite 
a man to the ultimate inclusiveness of love unless you 
have nurtured him first in the near intimacies of love. 
But he must not stop with them. The love here 
urged is not to be conditioned. It does not stay by 
the hearthstone, nor stop inside the church, nor be 
arrested at the frontiers of our motherland; it is 
more inclusive than that. It was two thousand 
years ago to include in its range and possess all men 
everywhere, those who hated the church and those 
who scorned it, and those who never knew that it 
existed; the beggar sitting in the sun and Caesar 
upon his throne. No hearth fire this to warm a little 
sheltered space, but a passion to possess the world. 
Here is a love which sees all men as brethren and 
would have the law and spirit of brotherhood con- 
trol all their relations; here is a love which would 
secure for the forgotten or the unknown the same 
measure of blessedness which we crave for those 
who wait upon our sheltering care. 

Here is a love which would substitute its own 
harmony for all the dissonances of our selfishness. 
It is the last great movement in the symphony of the 
soul. Unless the musician finds some resolution of 
his theme great enough to win from all his instru- 
ments some last majestic harmonic voice, there is no 
right ending to his music, and unless this far-flung 
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world of ours, with its competitive forces and its dis- 
cord and its vast complexity of interests, can find 
something big enough to take and conquer them all 
and make of them the victorious and assuring music 
of humanity, how futile the whole enterprise of life 
really seems. 

VI 

The secret of it all is Good Will shot through with 
Christian love, for there is no love anywhere else like 
Christian love. Before Jesus taught His friends and 
disciples what love really is there was never even 
anywhere a word to express and continue His spirit. 
Christian love begins in some warm intimacy of per- 
sonal experience. It is the love of the brethren, the 
tenderness of the Christian home, the glowing glad- 
ness of Christian fellowship. And then it rises or 
deepens—as you will—into an entire attitude of 
soul. It is good will, but it is a passion of good will. 
A good will kindled by gratitude for the saving 
mercy of God made manifest in Jesus Christ, a good 
will enlarged by the kindling persuasion that since 
God is our Father and all human folk are His chil- 
dren, we are all brethren and ought to live together 
in brotherly ways in a brotherly world. 

Then it begins to realize itself in deeds and pro- 
grams. It would make all human agencies its in- 
struments, it would write its holy purpose into the 
law of the state and the conduct of industry. It does 
not stop anywhere. It is not satisfied to own the 
hearthstone or altar or the nation, it wants the 
world. It forgets old boundaries, scorns the pas- 
sion or the prejudice of the race; it reaches its ap- 
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pointed ends how slowly, but it is unresting in its 
purpose as it is always more intense in its passion. 

How it shall fully assert itself in a world which 
is hardly as yet lighted by the dawn of it, is now 
beyond our knowledge. But this one thing we do 
know: it is the only power great enough to save us 
and our world; the hope of its triumph is our only 
assurance of destiny high enough to justify the tra- 
vail of humanity and God; it fills our little lives, as 
we yield ourselves to its command, with the splendor 
of it, and we have no higher duty than to follow the 
light of it everywhere and always. ‘There is nothing 
more wonderful under the stars than a man whose 
heart is the hearthstone of a love like that. 

But I have forgotten the figure of the text, which 
is the harmonic perfection of character, in seeking 
something rich and suggestive enough to illustrate 
the wonder of such a love, and truly the theme 
needs both figures—and much besides. Love is a 
music as well as a flame, and when each one of us 
has perfected the symphony of his own soul in the 
vaster harmony of Christian love, the music of it will 
have become such as the seer of the Book of Revela-. 
tion heard about the throne of God. 


“ And the whole earth give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


XII 
THE UNCONSUMING FIRE 


“ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he looked 
and behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. And Moses said, I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.”— 
Exopus 3:2, 3. 


T is not hard, in the brooding brightness of an 
] October day when the full glory of autumnal 

ripenings has touched with the magic of it the 
fields and forests of our northern world, to feel as 
Moses felt and to see what he saw at the side of 
every road. For then, if ever 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


Adjectives are tawdry things to make articulate 
the beauty of a season when earth and sky conspire 
to make fruition a splendor and every wayside tree 
an unconsuming fire. Mother nature uses high 
colors and strong brush work when she has forests 
for her canvases and horizons for her backgrounds. 
If her sumac are to hold their own against the aster 
and the golden rod she must stain them with crimson; 
if her oaks are to hold their own against the blood 
red of flamboyant maples she must turn their green 
to bronze and then, for ample measure, stain their 


bronze with rose. She subdues her meadow grasses 
189 
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to her vivid scheme. She is not unmindful of the 
worth of contrast and sets her high lights against 
russet browns or silver grays. She gets her blues 
from sky-reflecting waters and weaves a fragile web, 
with spiders for her spinners, low across the grasses 
to catch the level lights of late afternoon or, of a 
morning, to thread her evanescent pearls of dew. 

She thins the opaque spaces of her forests, leaf 
by drifting leaf, till a sunlight, poignant in its sug- 
gestion of diminished force, searches hillside depths 
of growth or sifts and slips from _ light-washed 
bronze to light-washed gold, and the great trees, be- 
fore some rising wind strip them bare, have a wraith- 
like quality as though their splendor were a memory 
or dream imponderably imperial. 


“Oh, days of beauty standing veiled apart, 
With dreamy skies and tender, tremulous air; 
In this rich Indian summer of the heart 
Well may the earth her jewelled halo wear.” 


I 

As in all her triumphant toil Nature is more con- 
cerned about the real business in hand than the weav-. 
ing of tapestries against her smoky horizons. Here, 
as so often, beauty is an incident, a by-product of 
processes which have in the economy of Nature a 
stern practicability. She is really done with these 
fugitive things—her leaves and her grasses—and like 
a good house mother she is clearing her work away. 
She begins with the chlorophyl cells which are her 
chemic agents in the commerce between the leaf, the 
rain and the air. It needs sunlight to create and con- 
tinue the exchange of elements which is the basis of 
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all growth, whether in meadow or forest, and now as 
the light begins to wane these cells begin to die and 
their green to fade. In the laboratory the chlorophyl 
green, like every other green, may be broken into 
blue and yellow. In the fading leaf Nature keeps 
the yellow for her autumn mellowness. She has blue 
enough in the sky, she will have gold in her forests. 
It is really as if the leaf were beginning at last, now 
that its work is done, to show its true color. 

And we are not, in all that, unlike leaves our- 
selves. What we are at heart, the deeper staining 
of our souls, is most manifest in those quiet moments 
when we have nothing else to do except to be our- 
selves. 

Since the dying leaf has no further use save “to 
be cast into the oven’”’ Nature begins to burn it even 
before it falls. We have every right to speak of 
autumnal flame; the October forests are on fire. A 
slow enough fire and cool to the touch, but relentless 
and unresting for all that, being, in the precise terms 
of science, the oxidation of organic waste. The vivid 
color variations which the poet and the artist love are 
‘doubtless due to this literal burning of the starches or 
sugars or tannins which are in various fashion stored 
away in the leaf substance. It is true, I think, that 
here also the shroud of the leaf and its christening 
robe are dyed in the same color. Or, to be done with 
figures, a leaf which shows red in the budding of it 
is likely to show red in the dying of it, having from 
first to last a certain persistent chemistry or color 
which the chlorophyl green overlays and does not 
destroy. And here, too, perhaps our lives are like 
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leaves. But the wonder of this fire is that while it 
burns it does not consume. 


II 

Nature undoes but she does not destroy. If you 
change your figure from fire to loom she is Penel- 
ope weaving in the light what she undoes in the dark. 
What is falling now will be woven again upon life’s 
shuttle into the diaphanous web of some later vernal 
budding. These drifting leaves are dead, ah yes, but 
they are not lost. They are only gathered back again 
into the bosom of our mother earth, there to be un- 
done and lifted once more into another cycle of birth 
and growth and seeming death. The very trees 
which bore the leaves are themselves rooted in the 
decay of forests still more ancient. She is thrifty 
enough, this ancient mother of us all, and adds from 
age to age some kindlier depth of earth for the 
deeper rooting of her forests, or the richer ripening 
of her harvests. Give her light and heat to work 
with, and trees and grasses for her tools, and she will 
make you a better field till time is done. 

A like law of unconsuming flame controls the uni- 
verse. Our sun is aflame—though whether with 
such fires as burn upon our hearths or the radiation 
of ion or atom suffering some alteration of structure, 
the scientist does not know. In the unbelievably slow 
cooling of it it spreads abroad an immensity of beau- 
ty, life and power, and if in some twilight of the 
gods the sun itself shall die and its planets with it, 
all this will be, compared with the range of the uni- 
verse, only as the dropping of a leaf. As far as we 
may use words whose full significance is beyond our 
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understanding, the universe of which we are a part 
is an infinite and eternal energy, unhasting, unrest- 
ing, taking such protean forms as we may not cata- 
logue, falling as a leaf in October twilight, dying as 
a solar system, reborn in a nebula, or flaming in 
Orion and the Pleiades. And yet in all the stream 
of it no drop is lost, in all the fire of it no ash is 
ever wasted. What it was it continues to be; what 
it is is marked with all the signs of the Eternal. 


III 

But what of ourselves? Are we, too, creature and 
creation of the infinite flame, more deeply akin than 
we have ever dreamed to an autumn leaf, kindled for 
a little into being, burning out when our term is done, 
and taking for our own in some sad sense, when the 
last glow darkens, the requiem of the leaf: “ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust?” The an- 
swer to that question—and we can ask no more 
searching one—depends upon our understanding of 
the universal flame. If it be no more nor higher 
than a vast sequence of physic or chemic action, 
with no source beyond atomic energy and no goal 
beyond its own endless undoing and rebuilding, it 
is idle for us to seek a destiny apart. We are phases 
of the process and subject to its laws, we are dis- 
tinct only in our knowledge of ourselves and even 
that is a doubtful blessing if it kindle hopes and con- 
fidences which can do no more than cheat us. 

But if the real forces of the universe are spiritual 
and it is not dead, but alive, “alive, as man is alive, 
with intelligence and with purpose and with justice 
and with love,” then our own estate therein is en- 
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tirely different. What is truest and best in us is 
most akin to what is truest and best in the living 
universe and we may trust our braver hopes and 
confidences. We may set about the business of life 
in the persuasion that this is God’s world and He 
is the flame of it, and if our lives are kindled with 
the fire of His spirit though they burn they will not 
be consumed. 
IV 

In the light of a faith like this autumnal anal- 
ogies gain a deeper meaning. We, too, are creatures 
of time and change, living out our little day with 
what grace or glory we may, and yet persuaded of 
such values as ought not to be lost without some 
profound equivalence of life and power. We do 
not willingly consent to our own undoing, for we 
know our own dreams, the travailing of our own 
souls and our kindling hopes and our stark fears 
and our sense of purposes, potent or unfulfilled. 
There are moments in which we are a mystery even 
to ourselves. We did not ask to be born and we can- 
not argue with death. 

We do not ask to live unwasted. There is with- 
in us a divine capacity of self giving. At our best 
we count no sacrifice too great for the glory of a 
dear-loved cause, or the realization of a far-sought 
end. Generations lose themselves in the brooding 
solicitudes of fatherhood and motherhood. We sub- 
ject ourselves to what truth asks of us, and love, and 
at our shining best to what goodness asks. But in 
return we do ask that our lives be not spent in vain. 
It is not the travail of life against which we protest; 
it is that a thing so precious, which is even in the 
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flickering flame of it the revelation of an eternal 
splendor, should end in darkness unrelieved or with- 
out enduring meanings. 


Vv 
Is there, then, for the soul as for the leaf an un- 
consuming fire, some fashion of life in which, even 
though we are wasted, we are still renewed, and 
though we are lost we are still kept? Yes, there is. 
The material order has its own unfailing economies, 
its exactitudes of justice which do not permit even a 
leaf to die without some vesture of glory and some 
saving of the ashes of it for the kindling of new 
fires. By so much the more the spiritual order has 
its unfailing economies, its own exactitudes of jus- 
tice. And as we commit ourselves without reserve 
to whatever revelation of the truly spiritual may 
reach or use us, we shall find that sense of living in 
the full range of the eternal and the unwasted which 
is the only satisfaction of the hunger of the soul. 
And now that all this may not be lost in words, let 
us consider some practical illustrations of it. The 
love of truth is an affair of the spirit, the pursuit of 
truth an enterprise so noble that the long record of 
its intensity and accomplishments is the signal glory 
of our race. The unknown is always a challenge. 
When the world without answers in every detail of 
it to our understanding of it and our understanding 
is vindicated in the majestic sequences of the order 
whose laws we discover and proclaim, when its 
puzzles have become luminous and its contradic- 
tions have been reconciled and its spaces have been 
plotted and its forces measured and its elements 
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named, then, and then only, are we content. We are 
under no less constraint to understand ourselves, the 
quality and force of our human fellowship and those 
laws under which we are most free, nor can we rest 
until we have gained some broken vision of the deeper 
meaning of it all and come into some communion 
with the reality which lies beneath it all. 

In the pursuit of all this we spend ourselves end- 
lessly and without complaint; in the achievement of 
all this we find a happiness compared with which 
all lesser joys are colorless. Here is an unconsum- 
ing fire. It is truly enough a fire for we do wear 
ourselves away in our passion for truth. Brown- 
ing’s scholar who— 


“with the throttling hands of death at strife, 
Ground he at grammar.” 


is vastly more than a poet’s creation. Proper enough 
that such a man should be buried 


“where meteors shoot, clouds form; 
Lightnings are loosed, 
Stars come and go!” 


Such as these find emancipations and empower- 
ments in the very passion which consumes them. 
They leave time to apes and dogs, since man has for- 
ever. They add to our common wealth; they make 
us free of earth and sky. Their very look and speech 
bear witness to the company they keep. It is as if 
the dross were burned away and some precious 
quality of life, the more precious because the fires 
had tested it, begins to inform, with its subtle 
splendor and shining, the substance of their being. 
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VI 

Love is no less an unconsuming fire. There is a 
certain austere coldness in the fire of truth, but the 
flame of love has a glory all its own, and because it 
is the more glowing it is the more intense; it pos- 
sesses us more entirely; it transforms us more 
utterly. It may take, as flame always takes, mani- 
fold changing forms. It is ardent in the romance of 
youth, beautiful in the brooding solicitude of mother- 
hood, constant in the sheltering strength of man- 
hood, tender in a child’s affection, vast and encom- 
passing in the ripened love of the wise and good. 
Something of what we’ have known or suffered or 
rejoiced in gives quality to the flame of it as a fire 
of driftwood has at the heart of it the magic of keels 
which have voyaged strange seas and battled with 
many winds. 

It may mix too much with earth or take unlovely 
directions, but love is always a flame and though in 
the passion of it, intense or restrained, we are al- 
ways being lost, nevertheless in the fervor and the 
joy of it we are always being renewed. At its best 
it purifies ; at its most potent it transforms. It gives 
to the voice itself some moving accent; it makes 
eyes tender and hands kind. It moves us to high 
endeavor, purges us of our fears. When it is true 
or right it neither wounds nor impoverishes us. We 
do not love, if we love rightly, at the cost of others; 
we love to their enrichment. It changes competitions 
to cooperations; it reconciles strife in brotherhood 
and we find therein more truly the intimation of 
eternal realities and values than anywhere else. We 
have not hesitated to make it our last great definition 
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of God and the mystics have always told us that 
those who live in love are living in God. 

Or, again, take goodness which is also an uncon- 
suming fire. Goodness at its best is no mere keeping 
the decalogue, no negative thing chiefly concerned 
with leaving undone the things it ought to do; good- 
ness at its best is a mounting passion for perfection. 
The goodness about which I am thinking now is 
human goodness finding its meaning in human 
character and human relationships, but it has a vaster 
range of application. Every workman who does 
good work is a fellow-laborer with a God Who 
looked upon His own handiwork in the morning of 
creation and found it good. It gives allurement to 
the artist’s brush; it gives distinction to the sculptor’s 
chisel ; it sings through symphonies and ripens in the 
seasonable gold of harvest well planted. It is the 
passion to grasp and make real in every task some 
element of the eternal ideal. 

The passion for goodness demands the surrender 
of the lesser for the greater good; it means endless 
endeavor and accusing dissatisfactions. But it is, for 
all that, an unwasting fire. We grow through the 
very grace of it. Goodness is creative; it has the 
magic quality of the increase of sown seed. It ripens 
always in happier harvests. It lives and labors in 
the comradeship of an approving conscience and the 
favor of God. Goodness never hurts others, it is 
never achieved at another’s cost. It builds a secure 
and splendid edifice of human fellowship, leaves no 
disquieting inheritance to those who take over the 
unfulfilled tasks of vanished generations; it rather 
leaves behind it new solidities and blessed adjust- 
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ments and happy bequests and an increase of human 
well-being which, though it be dearly bought, is none 
the less our persisting treasure. 


VII 

The passion for beauty to which we are so deeply 
in debt for pictures and bronzes, noble buildings, 
lovely fabrics and even tools with which it is a joy 
to work is also a flame—but unconsuming. 1 wonder 
if there be any vision pursued with such divine dis- 
content as the vision of beauty. I wonder if any meas- 
ure Beethoven scored ever sang for him the music 
of his dreams. I wonder if Phidias ever put aside 
his chisel content with the form which he had created, 
or any builder did not see beyond his towers or his 
facades some rarer beauty which he could not set in 
stone. 

Those who have lived in the passion for beauty 
have often enough lived out their term too briefly, as 
if there were in the intensity of their endeavor a 
flame which flesh and blood could not long bear. But 
what they have done is our most priceless inheritance, 
a joy for ever and permanent because it is exceilent. 
Those who seek beauty, whether of soul or high crea- 
tion, live in an unconsuming fire. 

There are, if possible, intensified forms of these 
intensities. Love flames from time to time into 
supremacies of sacrifice; sorrow may become an un- 
consuming fire in which the soul is purified, and 
difficulty, through the very intensity of it, an access 
of strength. In an address before the ministers and 
elders of the Free Church of Scotland, met in great 
despondency to consider the situation into which 
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they had been brought by the decision of the courts 
upon the plan of union, Alexander Whyte took for 
his point of departure the burning bush, the historic 
emblem of the Free Church, and renewed its sym- 
bolic fire in the flame of his own speech. “The 
burning bush,” he said, “with us is drinking in the 
very flame of life and transmuting it into strength 
and sweetness and fruitfulness. * * * The bush is 
burning indeed. But instead of being consumed it 
is striking its roots further than ever, and it is prom- 
ising fruit richer and sweeter than ever.” Here is 
all the message of this sermon said as I can never say 
it. The hard things of life may in the end prove to 
be an empowerment beyond all our untroubled days. 

The secret of such a life is, finally, in fellowship 
with God. He is the power from whose altars our 
unconsuming fires are fed, and it is no light thing to 
live in the practice of the presence of God. The 
saints who have known the joy of such communion 
have testified also to the price they have paid for 
their experience. There is through all the Old Tes- 
tament a fear as if a man might not see God and live; 
our common thought and practice reflect this fear in 
many ways, for truly it is a high matter for a man 
to speak to God or offer his life for a temple to the 
Divine. 

How shall we look upon His splendor of right- 
eousness and not be blinded? How shall we offer 
ourselves to His immensity of power and not be lost? 
But the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being is not the God of the burning bush or the 
mountain that might not be touched for the mingled 
flame or darkness of it, but the God and Father of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ whose tenderness is beyond 
our utmost need and whose true glory is not a flame 
to be feared, but a cross to be clung to. 

The Christian life and faith have their own inten- 
sities, their own high demands. It is not easy to be 
a good Christian, nor did Jesus ever say it would be, 
but we must lose ourselves in something and spend 
ourselves for some cause; and for what cause may 
we spend ourselves with such blessed return as the 
cause of Christ, or in what discipleship lose our- 
selves with such certainty of finding new wealth and 
goodness of soul as in His discipleship? If love be 
the unconsuming fire in’ which we are most surely 
kept secure, the love of God as Jesus taught us to 
know and love Him and revealed Him in His own 
life, is the supreme devotion of the soul. 


Vill 

There is, then, a way of life great enough to jus- 
tify, in the wealth of its experience and the sub- 
stance of its accomplishments and the character it 
creates, not only the travail of the soul but the tra- 
vail of creation. Our little lives may seem negligible 
enough in a universe whose constellations are a thou- 
sand light years apart, but the worth of a soul does 
not belong to the same dimensions as the immensity 
of space. Love and goodness brought to happy issue 
in a single soul outweigh a nebula, and God might 
create a universe to win therefrom a saint. 

The true proof of the worth and wonder of such 
a life is in those who live it. There have always been 
and are now amongst us those who shine with the 
glory of the unconsuming fire. Such as these love 
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truth and love, they seek the good, they pursue peace, 
they find happiness in useful tasks, they are obedi- 
ent to the heavenly vision, friends of God and fol- 
lowers of Christ. Often enough they live unnoted 
lives, but none the less they are serene and kind and 
good to know, tender, helpful, beloved and blessed. 
Sometimes, through some happy combination of cir- 
cumstance or rare achievement such as these are 
widely known and honored, stars in the constella- 
tions of humanity, but, whatever their condition, 
their souls have been altars and God’s love the flame. 

And, finally, there 1s in every life baptized in the 
unconsuming fire the suggestion of a personal per- 
manence. After all, man is other than a leaf, and 
though our sense of the rightness of things is served 
if only the ashes of October be kept for another 
growth, we have refused to be satisfied with such an 
ending as that for ourselves. For my part I would 
still believe, if our dream of immortality be only a 
dream, that to have lived in the warmth and splendor 
of the unconsuming fire, even though our term be 
brief, is the supreme gift of a God who has constel- 
lations at His bestowal. 

But if, please God, what we have dared to call an 
unconsuming fire does not darken when the material 
basis of it has been consumed, being fed of the 
Eternal, then how can we better fit ourselves for the 
continuities of life beyond time and change than by 
living in just such ways as these. Yes, we are 
hearths and altars. We may, indeed, be lighted by 
fires which burn and do consume; selfishness and 
low desire and hate and all such things as leave be- 
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hind them nothing which ought to last. But if the 
altars of our souls be lighted by the power of the 
spirit of God we find our true joy in their intensity, 
our fulness of life in their ample force and our hope 
of immortality in their quenchless flame. 


THE END 
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